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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@————— 

HE news from France is the best we have had since the begin- 
T ning of the war. Our daily successes in overcoming the 
most complicated and formidable obstacles ever placed in the way 
of an attacking army by military science are quite amazing. We 
know now with a certitude which is beyond the questioning of even 
the most misgiving and captious mind that final victory is ours 
to take if the Allies hold together, keep undimmed their present 
splendid resolution, and commit no wanton blunders. We do not 
say that final victory is by any means near. We do say that it 
will be our own fault if we do not secure it in the long run. 


For we have fairly taken the measure of the Germans. Our men 
know that they themselves and their French comrades are better 
fighting men. The fact is so obvious now that congenital pessimists 
even begin to wonder at their former pessimism. The Germans 
could not foree our thin and ill-prepared line at Ypres in the bad 
days of the war, but we have forced Combles and Thiepval, which 
for the mechanical strength of their defences exceeded anything 
hitherto dreamed of. The Germans failed before Verdun, but the 
British and French Armies progress without intermission before 
strongholds as powerful as Verdun. 


Since the beginning of July not a single German counter-attack 
has succeeded in regaining and holding captured positions for 
more than a few hours. In some cases counter-attacks have not 
even been attempted. To conquer the moral of the German Army 
is a greater achievement even than the taking of Combles and 
Thiepval. The capture of those fortresses was, indeed, only a 
method of conquering the enemy’s moral. The spirits of our men 
rise in exact proportion as the enemy’ 8 spirits fall, 


Our newspapers have been crowded with narratives and curious 
information during the week about the Zeppelin raids. A visitor 
who knew nothing of the circumstances of the war might have 
been persuaded to believe on this evidence that the raids were 
a very important matter and the advance on the Somme of no 
great military account. Yet he would of course have been just as 
wrong as it is possible for a human being to be. The explanation 
of the journalistic paradox is natural enough. People at home 
saw the raids with their own eyes; they were intensely curious 
about the Zeppelins which were shot down in English fields—a 
curiosity which we fully share—and it was in the ordinary course 
of business to satisfy their curiosity. Yet every Englishman knew 
all the time that the aerial raids counted for absolutely nothing in 
the progress of the war, while the victories on the Somme were the 
most important ever gained by British arms. If London had 
been Berlin, ev: ery piece of bunting would have been hanging from 
& window and the steeples would have rocked with the clanging of 
bells in celebration of those victories. 


The new combined British and French offensive which has yielded 
such splendid results on the Somme began on Monday after a long 
and terrific bombardment. On that day the British troops took 
the highly i important positions of Morval and Les Bceufs, command- 





all Rancourt and captured Frégicourt. The Germans suffered 
terribly, and our own losses, though of course heavy, were light 
as losses are measured in this war. There was a curious change in 
the character of the wounds. Most of our men suffered from 
shell wounds, as in the early stages of the war. Evidently the 
German machine-gun fire which was so intense and so well managed 
in July is being “ got under.” This fact tells its own tale about 
the spirits and confidence of the enemy. 








On Tuesday we took Combles in conjunction with the French, and 
—what was less expected—Thiepval. Thiepval had been a thorn 
to us since the beginning of the “ push.” Combles was the scene 
of the Kaiser’s ecstatic joy early in the war, when he uttered a 
panegyric on the heroism of his troops in capturing it and issued 
a special medal in honour of the event. If Combles required 
exceptional heroism to capture it then, what did it not require on 
Tuesday ? The Germans never doubted that Combles and Thiepval, 
with all their military catacombs and steel and concrete-bound 
defences, were impregnable. To have shown them that nothing 
is impregnable—this is the greatest of our victories, and must sap 
and wither their hitherto all-sustaining reliance upon their military 
science. 


The German official report issued on Monday, when the fall of 
Combles and Thiepval was inevitable, was most curious. It said :— 

“The results which the enemy obtained to the east of Eaucourt- 
l Abbaye and by the capturing of the villages situated in the Gueude- 
court-Bouchavesnes line have to be recognized, but before all, however, 
we must think of our heroic troops, which here had to face the combined 
Anglo-French main forces and the massed employment of the materials 
prepared by the war industry of the whole world after many months of 
labour.” 


This report is a turning-point in the war. Notice that Combles 
and Thiepval are not even mentioned. Even as we write on Thurs- 
day the fall of Combles has not been acknowledged. But the 
German War Lords are nevertheless beginning the humble and humili- 
ating process of wiping the dust out of the eyes of their dupes. 
Rewrite the report in plain language—the language of men who 
are unafraid—and it means: “ The Allies have absolute command 
of the sea, and therefore of the resources of all the world. We won 
no victory in the North Sea. We deceived you.” 


On Wednesday the British and French advance continued with 
excellent results. The total number of prisoners taken on Monday 
and Tuesday was about five thousand. The correspondent of the 
Times says that since the beginning of July sixty-five thousand 
German prisoners have been captured on the Somme. A regular 
feature of the fighting now is our complete supremacy in the air. 
Few German airmen venture over our lines. Our airmen, on the 
contrary, not only infest the air over the German armies, but 
swoop low along their trenches and moving columns, pouring machine- 
gun fire into them 


The hopes of Germany founded on her diversion im the Dobrudja 
seem to have evaporated already. Several Russian divisions joined 
the Rumanians, and Mackensen was not only checked but driven 
back more than twelve miles. The report from Bucharest published 
in Thursday’s papers says, moreover, that the enemy are retreating 
from the Vulkan Pass on the Transylvanian front. 


On Sunday last two French airmen, Captain de Beauchamps and 
Lieutenant Daucourt, made a successful flight—two hundred and 
fifty miles each way—to Essen, the seat of Krupp’s works, and 
returned safely after dropping bombs. The raid is officially recorded 
by the Germans, who admit that small bombs were dropped by 
several enemy airmen in the centre of the town, while minimizing 
the results—‘“‘ most of them caused no damage.’’ The French 
airmen, both of them already distinguished by their fine records, 
are to be congratulated on their daring and skill. Their exploit 
is a most encouraging carnest of further and more serious attacks 
on the heart of the German war industry. 


We have written fully elsewhere of the grave crisis which has 
overtaken Greece owing to the almost incredibly mistaken policy 





ing nearly all the approaches to Combles. The French occupied 





which has been pursued at Athens, The source and origin of the 
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whole trouble has been the denial to the Greck people of that 
fonstitutional government which was guaranteed to them by the 
Protecting Powers. Now it has become necessary for M. Venizelos 
to try to save the situation by what is in form, but certainly not 
in spirit or in essence, a revolutionary move. He is the Cromwell 
of the situation. The latest news as we write on Thursday is that 
eertain ships of the Greek Navy have joined the revolt. This was 
only to be expected after the adhesion of Admiral Condouriotis to 
the Venizelist cause. It is reported that high officers in the Army 
have also joined the National movement, and every day fresh 
garrisons go over to the cause. In short, we have high hopes that 
even now the King and his camarilla of bad advisers will change 
their policy, and Greece will be saved, as every Englishman sincerely 
hopes she may be. 





The Morning Post of Tuesday contained a summary of a remark- 
able speech by M. Lovaszy in the Hungarian Parliament. M. 
Lovaszy is not one of those disgruntled extremists who might be 
expected to attack the policy of their country whatever it might be. 
He is, so far as we know, an ordinary Magyar politician who had not 
the remotest objection to the crushing of Serbia with the help of 
Germany. But now his delusions are at an end. He confessed 
in his speech that the policy of the Central Powers had been “ not 
only bad but criminal in the extreme.” If Germany had not 
invaded Belgium and attacked France, she would not have compelled 
the intervention of Britain, which had turned out to be the decisive 
factor in the war. As it was, the Central Powers were in a pit of 
their own digging. Tho only way out which he could sce was for 
the Central Powers to abandon their joint military efforts. Let each 
nation henceforth defend its own frontiers. That was all they could 
hope to do successfully. 





The demand of the Hungarian Opposition that Count Burian 
shall be succeeded by Count Andrassy as Austro-Hungarian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the bitter attacks on Count Burian as being 
responsible for Rumania “ going wrong,” the corresponding attacks 
upon the Imperial Chancellor in Germany, not to mention such a 
specch as that of M. Lovaszy—all these things make us feel as 
though we were looking at a portrait of ourselves as we were a year 
er more ago. The two sides engaged in the war have indeed changed 
positions. When our military preparations were quite incomplete— 
imcomplete because we were a peace-loving people who had refused 
to believe in war—our capricious and restless critics at home did not 
assign all our troubles to their only true cause, which was our 
military inability at that time to enforce our word. They held 
Mr. Asquith responsible for this, Lord Grey responsible for that, 
and Lord Haldane responsible for nearly everything else. 

Now that the military might of the Germans is rapidly declining, 
the corresponding body of critics in the Central Powers are dis- 
eovering (as they think) that there is some evil genius who has 
personally caused each failure. Their conception of remedial 
statesmanship is that directly a political leader, no matter how 
well tried in the past, has had some error attributed to him by a 
sufficient volume of political tittle-tattle, he shall be hurled from his 
post in disgrace. We should not be human if we did not look on 
with a good deal of quiet enjoyment at the Central Powers working 
themselves up to this fever of political irrelevancy just when the 
last traces of fever are leaving our own blood and the British nation 
-#8 more composed than at any period in the war. 

The methods adopted by the German Government to reassure 
their people are various and peculiar. Their mendacity we know, 
but a new type of argument is revealed in the semi-official com- 
munication from Berlin to which prominence has been given in the 
smaller provincial papers, especially in the agricultural districts. 
It is headed “ Senseless Fear,” and is addressed to those foolish 
people who are withholding their contributions to the new War Loan 
in the belief that the German Empire, owing to its want of money, 
will repudiate the payment of the interest :— 


“Nothing can be more foolish than this idea. Even in the improb- 
able event that this war will terminate unfavourably for us, we would 
undoubtedly be compelled to bear crushing financial burdens, but 
under all circumstances the interest on the Imperial Debt would be 
forthcoming. In order to make this payment of the interest possible 
the Empire, of course, must put its house in order, effect vast and 
varied economies, and impose both direct and indirect taxation sufli- 
eicntly comprehensive to enable the Treasury to raise the necessary 
funds. As to the widespread statement that the Empire intends to 
eonfiseate private fortunes, it is unnecessary to waste words. The 
German Empire is incapable of such conduct. Jersons who believe 
such nonsense should be deprived of their money by force, as it is clear 
that’ they are incapable of managing property. Let them think for a 
moment ako of the delight which the enemy derives from their silly 
fears and doubts.” 


The logic of the passage we have italicized is truly amazing. But 





the fact that in a semi-official document the possibility of Germany’ 
being beaten is meationed is even more noteworthy. . 





According to the New York Tribune, quoted in Monday's Times, 
a final effort by Germany is on foot to persuade President Wilsog 
to offer mediation to end:the war. The Tribune deals very plain} 
with this latest peace intrigue, and strongly urges Mr. Wilson - 
to allow the Germans and the German-Americans to manwurre 
him into a false and futile position :— 

“An offer of mediation by America will bo solely to Germany’ 
advantage, and will be accepted in Rome, Paris, London, and Petrograd 
as final evidence of American subservience to German influence and 
will not result in any useful thing. .. . The key to’ tho Europes 
situation now is the realization by all Germany's foes that Teutonis 
defeat is inevitable and that only by a premature termination of militar 
operations can Germany bo sayed. Every American must hope thy 
the President of the United States wiil not be overporsuaded b 

oliticians or influenced unduly by personal ambitions at this moment, 

he nations that are beating Germany miean to finish the job. We shall 
not persuade them to abandon it, but we may easily reduce to nothing 
the little credit we now have beyond our own frontiers.” 


Speaking to Volunteers at Liverpool on Wednesday, Lord French 
said that if the war went on the time might come when the Volunteers 
would be made responsible for home defence. It was time that this 
was said, and we are extremely glad that Lord French, with real 
foresight and opportuneness, has spoken the magic word that is 
likely to make the Volunteers redouble thoir efforts. To have q 
prospect like that before them is just the “serious call” which 
they have needed and which was too long withheld from them, 
Their training costs the State almost nothing; it interferes with 
no other military work; the instruction and physical hardening 
of middle-aged men form an accretion of pure military profit. There. 
fore let the work go on. If ever the Volunteers are required for mors 
important work than they perform now they will be ready, and 
ready, we hope, in enormous numbers. 


The Report, for the year ended March 31st, of the Commissioners 
of Police and Directors of Convict Prisons notes a great decrease 
in the prison population—the total being 64,160 as compared with 
114,283 in the previous year. The Report attributes this grant 
decrease to three main causes—(1) the enlistment of many habitual 
petty offenders; (2) the restriction orders issued by the Liquor 
Control Board and those made by the Justices and by military 
authorities ; and (3) the great demand for labour. As a result of 
the war the receptions of prisoners are for the most part confined 
to the physically and mentally weak. The country’s call for mea 
has appealed as strongly to the criminal as to other classes. Thus 
one of a gang of five burglars told a London prison chaplain that 
his four pals had all enlisted—two were killed and two wounded— 
and he himself faithfully fulfilled his promise to enlist as 
soon as he left prison. The manufacture of war stores has 
been conducted with unabated vigour, the prisoners often 
cheerfully working overtime to the extent of twenty-five per cent. 
of their working hours. The male population of the Borstal insti- 
tutions has been reduced by one half by the enlistment of lads, 
many of whom have done well, two gaining the D.C.M. The 
decrease in the numbers of women eommitted on conviction for 
drunkenness is not so marked as that of the males. Otherwise 
the Report is decidedly reassuring, not only as indicating a decrease 
of criminal activities, but as showing their deflection by the wat 
into worthier channels. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into Financial Facilities for 
Trade, with Lord Faringdon as Chairman, have issued their Report. 
The most noteworthy of their recommendations relates to the estab- 
lishment of a British Trade Bank, constituted under Royal Charter, 
which, “while not interfering unduly with the ordinary business 
done by British Joint Stock Banks, by Colonial Banks, and by 
British-Foreign Banks and Banking Houses, would be able to assist 
British interests in a manner not possible under existing conditions.” 
The main features suggested by the Report are that the Trade Bank 
should have a capital of £10,000,000; that it should not accept 
deposits at call or short notice, and should only open current accounts 
for parties. proposing to make use of the overseas facilities which 
it should afford ; that it should have a Foreign Exchange Depart 
ment affording special facilities for dealing with bills in foreigt 
currency, and a Credit Department for the issue of credits to parties 
at home and abroad. The Report also suggests arrangements for 
friendly co-operation with existing Colonial and British-Foreigt 
banks, and the avoidance of any unfair competition or interference 
with their business ; it recommends the inauguration of an Infor- 
mation Bureau; and finally suggests that the Trade Bank should 
receive Government assistance, 
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On Wednesday the Treasury made the important announcement 
that a new issue will be made soon of Exchequer Bonds bearing 
six per cent. interest. The five per cent. Bonds maturing on 
October 5th, 1919, are no longer on sale. The object of the new 
jssue, on these specially attractive terms, is to divert the flow of 
money from Treasury bills to the longer-dated kind of investment. 
The rate of discount on the nine months’ and twelve months’ 
Treasury bills has been reduced from 53 and 6 per cent. respectively 


to 5} per cent. 


The past week has been one of unsuccessful air raids on the part 
of the Germans and very successful counterstrokes by us. The first 
air raid took place on the night of Saturday, September 23rd, and 
in the early hours of Sunday, the 24th. Twelve Zeppelins or large 
aircraft took part in the raid, and two of the ships, ’ L32’ and 
‘133,’ both of very recent construction—in a word, both super- 
Zeppelins, upon which every invention and ingenious device had 
been lavished—were brought down. One was in flames, while the 
other was compelled to alight owing to her injuries, 





In the case of the burnt airship the whole crew perished and the 
great structure was reduced to a mass of twisted metal. The second 
airship alighted without doing herself any very great injury, and 
the crew gave themselves up as prisoners, but not before they had 
eet fire to the Zeppelin on the ground and had done it a great deal of 
dsmage. Lord French’s official report, issued on Wednesday 
morning, states that the first airship was “ finally destroyed by an 
scroplane after passing through effective gunfire.” The second 
airship, we are told, was hit by gunfire from London defences, and 
forced to descend in Essex through loss of gas. 


The death-roll in the first raid, considering the large number of 
airships at work, the amount of country covered, and the quantity 
of bombs dropped, cannot be described as large. Thirty-eight 
persons were killed—twenty-threo men, twelve women, and three 
children—and one hundred and twenty-five injured—fifty-six men, 
forty-three women, and twenty-six children. A certain amount of 
damage was done to a South London suburb, but we hope we shall 
not be accused of being brutal or indifferent to individual suffering 
when we say that the losses, if seen in true proportion, were wholly 
insignificant. We are at war, and the country, containing within the 
attackable area some thirty-five million people, is liable to invasion 
by the enemy through the air. That being so, we must marvel 
rather at the paltriness than the heaviness of the casualties. The 
destruction of buildings, though here again a good deal of misery and 
inconvenience was no doubt caused to individuals, was negligible. 
By this we mean that no buildings of any importance, either com- 
mercially or architecturally, were damaged. A number of private 
houses were injured or destroyed. That is all. 


The second air raid, which took place late on Monday or in the 
early hours of Tuesday, was carried out by seven airships, and 
the districts attacked were the South Coast, the East Coast, the 
North-East Coast, and the North Midlands, the principal attack 
being aimed at the industrial centres in the North Midlands. 
No damage to factories or works of military importance occurred, 
but a number of small houses and cottages were wrecked or 
damaged, and thirty-six persons were killed and twenty-seven 
injured. 

No attempt was made to approach London. “The raiders,” states 
Lord French’s official report, “ were engaged by anti-aircraft defencer, 
and were successfully driven off from several large industrial 
centres.” Unless the killing of some sixty harmless civilians and 
the destruction of a large number of poor people’s houses can be 
said “0 compensate for the destruction of two mighty airships, 
flying craft as long as large Atlantic liners, the two raids must 
have proved a deep disappointment to the Germans. We can 
imagine that those who counted upon the airships playing a great 
military part must be seized with a feeling akin to despair when 
they eee the worthlessness of the huge engines upon which such 
Vist amounts of money and ingenuity have been expended and such 


perverted and depraved hopes have been built. Pride has never 
before had such a fall. 


In truth, the only thing that the Germans have done has been 
to teach us how to get the mastery of the Zeppelin. This they 
have done most successfully. The exact methods by which this 
mastery has now been obtained is the secret of our naval and mili- 
tary authorities, and must not be canvassed in public. It is enough 
to know that the Zeppelin which crosses our coast-line is from 
that moment in serious peril. Yet, and this from the German point of 
View is the tragedy of the whole business, the Zeppelins are bound to 








go on raiding till the moonlight and the stormy weather give them a 
decent excuse for putting an end to their projects. To stop raiding 
because of their losses would be a confession of failure which they 
dare not make. No matter what the risk to their dwindling and 
disheartened navy of the air, and no matter what the attrition of the 
trained crews—remember, the provision of such crews is a matter 
of extreme difficulty—they must proceed as if all were going well. 
To shatter the illusion of the German public that they command the 
air, at any rate as far as the invasion of Britain goes, would, childish 
as it may sound, unquestionably shake the Imperial Government 
to its foundations. 


The German theory, which has been very gravely impressed on 
the nation, is that Britain lies cowering under the menace of the 
Zeppelins, and that her moral is destroyed by that deadly menace. 
As a matter of fact, as we all know, London last Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday was never in better spirits, And this was 
due quite as much to the bringing down of the two airships and the 
failure of the raids to do any serious damage as to the great suc- 
cesses on the Somme. As always, the air raids have had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the general public here, and made ‘hem set their 
teeth and determine to fight the Germans to “a frazzle.” We 
admit that the delight at the unsuccessful raids and the screwing 
up by them of the will to win are, in truth, altogether out of propor- 
tion to the raids themselves ; but the fact remains, and it is a useful 
one. The Zeppelins provide just that gadfly which, as Socrates 
said, was required to sting the noble steed of the State into action 
and make it do its best. 


During last Saturday and Sunday’s raid there were many incidents 
both humorous and picturesque. Though the second Zeppelin 
to be brought down in flames did not secure quite so splendid a 
setting as the first, it was seen by a very large number of people, 
and a similar pageant of the air took place. The fire was seen to 
break out in the Zeppelin, and then to run along her back, and 
finally the great ship plunged head down in fire, the whole process 
taking this time about five minutes. Curiously enough, whether by 
accident or design, the officer in command of the Zeppelin seems 
to have been thrown from, or to have jumped from, the gondola 
before it reached the earth. His body was discovered with but 
few marks of burning on it a little way from the twisted ruins of 
his ship. 

The fall of the Zeppelin was again greeted with shouts and cheers 
of delight, but owing to the ship falling at a much greater distance 
from London, the sightseers were not so numerous, nor had they 
so good a view. The scene, however, was witnessed from a great 
many craft in the river, which are said to have hooted and whistled 
with delight, while motor-horns and fog-horns took up the chorus. 
Then followed something in the nature of a stampede for the direc- 
tion in which the ship was believed to have fallen. Everybody who 
had a bicycle, a motor-bicycle, or anything that could carry such a 
distance rushed for the spot. 


The place at which the other Zeppelin landed with her crew 
uninjured was still further away from London, and, owing to the 
ship not being on fire, the first thing that was known of the disaster 
was the appearance of the officer, accompanied by his twenty-two 
men, at a rural post office, bent, like true Germans, on giving 
themselves up in the proper, authorized, and official manner. 
One account says that the German officer at first expressed sur- 
prise and annoyance that there were no soldiers to be seen. He 
would. We are surprised that the German wireless has missed a 
point here, and has not told the world that why British soldiers 
were not to be found to take charge of the crew which “ voluntarily 
descended ” was due to the fact that they had dispersed in panio 
at the approach of the victorious Zeppelins ! 


Before rome of our readers see these words they will have 
put back their clocks an hour. In spite of the pressure of news 
worth recording in this chronicle, we must seize the occasion to 
salute here the passing of the national blessing known as “summer 
time.” It has not merely been a cause of much economy; it has 
brought the delightful long summer evenings into the spring. 
The Act was only a temporary expedient. We desire to express 
now our agreement with the prevai'ing opinion that the Act 
should be made permanent. The Act, it is true, only does for 
us by a sort of official make-believe what we could have done for 
ourselves by reforming our habits. Eut man is a conservative 
and a hesitating animal. The Act has done what we should 
never have done for ourselves. Let us re-enact it. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FALL OF COMBLES AND THIEPVAL. 


IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S battle plans unrol themselves like 
some mighty piece of music. There is a majestic 
development and rhythmic intention about them which remind 
one of the stately advance of a great orchestral symphony. 
The first movement was long drawn out, but from its first note 
the world recognized that it heard not mere aimless eddies of 
sound, but a vast scheme of co-ordinated harmony, a steady 
evolution, full of a purpose austere and irrevocable. The 
second movement we have been watching during the past 
week, and it is now finishing before our eyes, or rather, not 
finishing, but about to pass by a harmonious transition 
into a third movement. How many movements there are, 
or where and when the finale will be played, who can tell ? 
Perhaps not even the great conductor who, casting his eye over 
his soul-shaking orchestra, calls now upon the great guns and 
now upon the small to play their dreadful parts. Here he 
beckons to the drums of the infantry, there to the violins of 
the cavalry, now calls in the clanging cymbals of his “ tanks.” 
Each and all swell the volume of action and of sound as the 
master-hand directs. It is no saturnalia of furious bravery or 
of senseless rage which we are witnessing on the Somme, but a 
fully realized and fully intentioned composition. Like Marl- 
borough in Addison’s poem, the Commander-in-Chief “ tells 
the doubtful battle where to rage,” and the battle conforms to 
his will. It is we now who have the initiative, we who call the 
tune, we who attack. It is the Germans who must stand on 
the defensive, or, at the very best, try by some hopeless and 
half-hearted counter-attack to regain what they have lost. 
The great event of the weck has been the capture first 
of Combies and then of Thiepval. Combles is more important, 
both from its advanced position and its size, and from the 
fact that its capture by a combined force of French and 
British involved a loss to the Germans of some two thousand 
seven hundred prisoners. Combles, too, was a place specially 
valued by the Germans. They were proud of taking it in 
1914, and they were still prouder of the work which their 
engineers had done there for the last two years in transforming 
it into the greatest of underground citadels. It stood, indeed, 
a type of the fortress of the future, and was planned to play 
the part in trench warfare which the submarine does in naval 
combat. It exemplified the greatest change since Vauban— 
the plunge underground. Though Thiepval was not so 
great a place of arms or so fine an achievement from the 
engineer's point of view as Combles, it held a very strong 
genes. and one in which Art had done a great deal to help 
‘ature. Lastly, both places were held and defended by some 
of the very best of Germany’s troops. Now comes the most 
satisfactory part of our victory—for so we must take leave 
to call it. Combles and Thiepval have fallen not to cold steel 
or to a great frontal attack, nor were they gained at a terrible 
sacrifice of human life. They fell to the forethought, prepara- 
tion, and the skilful tactics of Sir Douglas Haig. He did not 
take themdirectly. He took, instead, places which rendered the 
two citadels untenable. He made the tide of battle sweep 
round them till they were cut off. And here we see once 
more what we may term the tragedy of the fortress. You 
may make a particular position absolutely impregnable, 
but when you have done so it is hardly too much to say 
that all is lost. You have given hostages not merely to fortune 
but to the enemy. The trench—ugly, dirty, dull, untidy 
serpent of mud and sandbags—will always have the advantage 
of the most artful fortress. In the last resort, the reason for this 
seeming miracle is the fact that the trench has something of 
mobility in it, and mobility is the vital essence of war. You 
can prolong a trench line to infinity, or to the sea or a neutral 
frontier, which is even better than infinity. A fortress has a 
finality about it which is fatal. The moment mobility is 
abandoned, as in an invested fortress, putrefaction, physical 
and spiritual, seems to set in. Of great intrinsic importance 
as is the taking of Combles and Thiepval and of the country 
around Les Boeufs, Morval, Gueudecourt, and Frégicourt, of 
still greater importanee are the positions gained for the further 
developments which they afford. In the most literal sense 
they are stepping-stones to greater things. By their capture 
and by the battle of this week Sir Douglas Haig has immensely 
increased his power to accomplish his double purpose. His 
first aim is to drive the enemy back, to gain ground, to eat— 
if we may vary our metaphor—the artichoke leaf by leaf. 
His second aim is to wear down, and thus slowly but surely 
destroy, the German armies in the field, and to render them 
incapable alike of offence and defence. No doubt what we 





a 
are about to say may be described as belonging to the region 
of prophecy, but we will say it none the less. It is that w 
shall from now see the pace in both respects and in both 
types of victory gradually and progressively accentug 
until at last, though we may suffer occasional delays, thi 
will go with a rush. Our appetite and our capacity for eatj 
which are ever increasing, will be operating upon a prey that 
is for ever wasting—until at last the happy mome 
comes when there shall be no more to eat, and therefor 
no more war. 

It was impossible that results so far-reaching and so magnif. 
cent could have been obtained except at a great cost. Though 
happily, as the Commander-in-Chief points out, the losses 
in the battle of this week are not great as losses are counted 
in this war, still they are large, and, when added to thos 
of the previous eleven weeks, the number of darkened home 
is very great. But though the nation mourns its dead, no ong 
must suppose, least of all our soldiers and commanders jg 
the field, that the nation is losing heart or courage becausg 
of its wounds. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
When proud-hearted men or women mourn, their mood is one 
not of weakness but of strength, of high purpose not of 
vacillation. It is, indeed, beeause our losses have been go 
terrible, because they have struck home so deeply, that 
there has risen up in the country an iron and unbreakable 
determination to see the thing through at all costs and te 
teap the fruits of victory. Our losses are bitter, but they 
would be absolutely unbearable, they would drive the nation 
mad, if it were to be told that they had been in vain. What 
thousands of fathers and mothers, of wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts, are saying and feeling at this hour may be con- 
densed in a couple of sentences: ‘“ Our loved ones shall 
not have fallen in vain. At least we will have the consolation 
of knowing that from their graves shall spring the flowers of 
security and human freedom, of honour and of peace.” The 
soldiers at the front, and the Commander-in-Chief whos 
awful duty it is to call upon the fighting men of Britain te 
make the supreme sacrifice, must be made to feel that there 
is no possibility of the nation ever flinching or cowering from 
its losses and refusing to endure them any longer. As we 
said at the beginning of the battle of the Somme, the nation 
has gone over the parapet as well as its much-loved soldiers, 
and there will be no flinching. Sorrow deep and poignant 
is felt, and must be felt, by all, from the Prime Minister to the 
poorest labourer in the land, but it will stimulate and inspire the 
British people to a greater and not a narrower resolve. What- 
ever trials destiny may have in store for them, our people 
will know how to meet the call. They are unconquerable, 
and they will conquer. 





M. VENIZELOS AND KING CONSTANTINE. 





“Whoever is blessed with a true public spirit, God will certainly 
put it into his way to make use of that blessing for the ends it was 
given him, by some means or other. And therefore it hath been observed 
in most ages that the greatest actions for the benefit of the common- 
wealth have been performed by the wisdom or courage, the contrivance 
or industry, of particular men, and not of numbers.”—Swift's Sermos 
on “ Doing Good.” a 
__ words come into our mind as we contemplate the 

memorable act of M. Venizelos in placing himself at the 
head of the Greek movement to secure the intervention of 
Greece on the side of the Allies. We regard both the act of 
M. Venizelos and his manner of taking a step which he cannot 
possibly retrace with unbounded respect.. If a single man 
can save his country, M. Venizelos is that man. We are 
tempted to say that he has behaved in a manner to which the 
history of revolutions affords no parallel, or affords it only im 
the English Revolution of 1688. No doubt there have beea 
other revolutions which show a closer similarity in dets 
M. Venizelos, for example, is trying to save the existing 
monarchy as Mirabeau tried to save the House of Louis XVL; 
but there the similarity ends, and we hope that all the omens 
of the French Revolution may be absent. _It is in the astonish- 
ing moderation of M. Venizelos that we find an exact pa 
between his spirit and that of the English statesmen whe 
brought William III. to England. He tries to accomp 
his ends with the minimum of revolutionary disturbance. 
He wants to behave considerately and reasonably, and discard 
nothing that need not be discarded compatibly with the safety 
and honour of his country. As to the central object to 
gained he is inflexible. He has takea his decision nota moment 
sooner than it was necessary. The last possible opportunity 
had been offered by the Allies to King Constantine to keep 
the pledge by which he holds his throne—the pledge that 
Greece under the Protecting Powers shall be a Constitut 
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eountry—-and M. Venizelos, recognizing that that opportunity 
was being deliberately disregarded, has taken the only course 
by which he can hope to bring the King to the path of safety. 
We earnestly hope that M. Venizelos may succeed. He has a 
thorny road to travel. We think we can say sincerely that, 
as traditional well-wishers of Greece, we look on with more 
anxiety for the future of Greece than for our own advantages. 
The war is going very distinctly in our favour. The decline of 
Germany has visibly begun. The hour has passed when the 
intervention of Greece could make an appreciable difference 
to us one way or the other. But for Greece everything is 
stil] at stake. If she follows M. Venizelos now, she may be 
saved ; if she tries to trick and flout her true friends among the 
Powers, it is impossible to say what penalties she may be 
bringing on herself through her own action and not through 
any desire on the part of the Allies to punish her. t ‘ 
‘A masterly statement by M. Venizelos, which contains his 
‘a for all that he has done and means to do, was pub- 
lished in the Times of Wednesday. He made this statement 
on the eve of his departure from Athens in company with 
Admiral Condouriotis, the Commander-in-Chief of the Greek 
Navy. The fact that the most trusted naval officer in Greece 
has joined the revolutionary movement is extraordinarily 
significant. He held a position of high honour in King 
Constantine’s household, but he felt that he could not sacrifice 
his country to a pedantry of personal loyalty, and he has 
therefore gone forth with M. Venizelos on his strange adven- 
turous journey to organize the new movement in the islands, 
at Salonika, and elsewhere. Admiral Condouriotis is well 
known in England, where he has many associations and has 
been a regular visitor. He understands the might of the 
Allies, and their high motives; in his experiences and senti- 
ments he is quite unlike that small group of petty politicians 
and “ chocolate soldiers ” at Athens who are innocent enough 
to take German promises at their face value, and who still 
believe in the myth of German invincibility. M. Venizelos 
in his statement explains that he has gone deliberately to 
organize the patriotic attempt, which was already taking 
shape, to prevent the Bulgarians from holding Greek Mace- 
donia and maltreating the Greek inhabitants. Protection 
eught to be afforded to those people by the Greek Army, which, 
however, has been forbidden to do anything. The Greek 
Army can do its duty only in conjunction with the Allies. 
M. Venizelos, who from the beginning saw what might happen, 
has always advocated intervention on the side of the Allies. 
In February, 1915, as he goes on to say, he resigned office 
because his policy of intervention was not sanctioned. In 
August, 1915, he was returned to power as a result of the 
general elections. But again he was obliged to resign because 
the King refused to fulfil the Treaty with Serbia. ‘“ Even if 
the Treaty with Serbia” had not existed, says M. Venizelos, 
“it was evident to me that the moment Bulgaria joined the 
Central Powers it became an absolute necessity, if only to 
safeguard the bare interests of my country, that she should 
immediately join the ranks of the Entente Powers.” When 
Rumania intervened it seemed to M. Venizelos impossible, 
after all, that Greece should not follow suit. But again 
“nothing was done.” He then goes on :— 

“The betrayal of Kavalla, after the loss of Fort Rupel, Seres, Drama, 
and of the greater part of Greck Macedonia, has brought matters to such 
& crisis in the very existence of my country that I can no longer resist 
the cry of my compatriots calling to me to help them and save them from 
extermination at the hands of Bulgaria. I can no longer wait. I have 
exhausted in vain every possible means of inducing those who govern 
Greece to take up arms in defence of their country. I have offered to 
support unconditionally any Ministry in Greece that should be ready to 
carry out the policy of intervention—the only policy compatible with 
the national interests of Greece. I have recently sent a message to the 
King, through one of the Ministers of the Entente, urging him to lose no 
more time in coming to the rescue of his country, and offering, should he 
#0 desire, to retire myself, if my retirement would make it easier for him 
to follow the path of duty towards his nation. All has been in vain, and 
I feel myself bound now to respond to the call of my countrymen, the 
tall of those who are oppressed by our hereditary foc, to come and lead 

to the rescue of their oppressed brethren. I have hesitated to take 
the supreme step which I am now taking. I am only taking it because 
lam absolutely convinced—notwithstanding the published assurances 
that the present official Ministry are disposed to consider the question of 
mtervention—that those who now — control Greck policy do not 
honestly intend to arm the country and to drive out the invading enemy. 
hot think Iam heading a revolution in the ordinary sense of tie 
= The movement now beginning is in no way directed against the 
ing or his dynasty. This movement is one made by those of us who 
¢an no longer stand aside and let our countrymen and our country be 
Favaged Ly the Bulgarian enemy. It is the last effort we can make to 
induce the King to come forth as King of the Hellenes and to follow the 
path of duty in protection of his subjects. As soon as he takes this 
in Wwe, ail of us, shall be only too glad and ready at once to follow 
as loyal citizens led by bim against our country’s foe.” 


Surely that is a model of a revolutionary manifesto. 
It is pitiful to reflect on the opportunities King Constantine 


has missed. One is almost inclined to believe the story that 
he promised his brother-in-law, the German Emperor, that the 
Greeks should never take up arms against the Central Powers. 
The story at all events fits in with the known facts and accounts 
for them. But if the King made any such promise he com- 
mitted there and then a flagrantly unconstitutional act. The 
Treaty under which Greece was created an independent 
kingdom stipulates that the government of the country shall 
be Constitutional. The Greeks themselves had asked for a 
system like that of Britain. Even if M. Venizelos when in 
office had not invited the Allies to Salonika, the interference 
of the Protecting Powers of Greece—Britain, France, and 
Russia—would have been justified by the refusal of the King 
to govern constitutionally. In 1897 the King, then the Crown 
Prince, suffered in the débdcle of the Greek fortunes when 
Turkey was foolishly provoked into war. The military disasters 
of Greece were probably due to no personal fault of his, but 
still he suffered in his reputation. Then (thanks entirely te 
M. Venizelos) came the astounding good fortune of the Balkan 
War. The Crown Prince found himself on a pinnacle. Greck 
troops accomplished everything they set out to do. Never 
was the Hellenic dynasty so popular. At the beginning of the 
present war, King Constantine, as he had then become, was at 
the head of a devoted nation. ‘The story of how that position 
has crumbled away under his own hands is also the story of 
M. Venizelos’s revolt. The King had only to say to his arrogant 
brother-in-law: “I am by law a Constitutional monarch. 
I have no power and no duty but to carry out the will of my 
people. It would be hateful to me personally to fight against 
your troops. If I can use any influence to prevent my country 
going to war with you,I shall do so. But if, in spite of all, 
my country insists on siding with the Entente, you must 
remember that I am only the head of a crowned republic.” 
Neither the German Emperor nor the Entente Powers could 
have reasonably objected to such a policy as that. It would 
have been a bare statement of the facts. But the King 
preferred throughout to play with the Allies. His present 
Cabinet is largely composed of pro-Germans, and yet rumours, 
intended to mislead, are spread about that this Cabinct 
intends to intervene before long in the war against Germany. 
M. Venizelos knows the value of these hints, and means to be 
played with no longer. If the present pro-German Cabinet 
had been constitutionally elected, we should have had nothing 
to say against it. But a pro-German Cabinet appointed in 
the face of the known wishes of the Greek people—-that is 
something which cannot be endured. With true statesman- 
ship, M. Venizelos has always placed first his demand for the 
restoration of popular government. Everything else that the 
Greek people desired would have flowed from that. The King 
of Rumania has set a splendid example of how to behave in 
circumstances quite as difficult as those which have afflicted 
King Constantine, and how to rise superior to embarrassing 
associations. He is a Hohenzollern, but he decided to be 
ruled by only one consideration—the will of his people. King 
Constantine is not even a Hohenzollern ; he is only the brother- 
in-law of the chief Hohenzollern. Yet he has chosen to act 
as an imitation Kaiser. 

There is still one more opportunity which has been specially 
created for the King by M. Venizelos. The King could say 
with all truth and sincerity to the Kaiser: “1 have tried to 
remain neutral—I have tried even at the cost of breaking 
the ancient pledges of my House to the Protecting Powers. 
I have resorted to every sort of temporizing expedient in the 
hope that you would make neutrality easier for me. Now 
you see the result. You cannot help me. On the contrary, 
your allies, the Bulgarians, have overrun Greek Macedonia. 
My provinces are being taken from me. My people are turning 
against me. I can continue your policy no longer. I shall 
send for M. Venizelos, who has saved both the country and 
the dynasty before and can save them again. But this time 
I shall act, without a thought of looking back, as a Fovereign 
whose decisions are formed for him by his Ministers.” After 
all the follies of Greek policy it seems too good that this should 
happen. But M. Venizelos is attempting nothing less. We 
shall all watch his efforts for the sake of Greece with genuine 
concern and sympathy, and a devout wish that he may succeed. 





PREPARATION FOR CONSTITUTIONAL PEACE. 


( NE of the regions in which when the war ceases we 

shall want to have peace and not chaos is that of the 
Constitution. At present that noblest work of time, accident, 
and the instincts of an Imperial people is somewhat battered 
and out of order. Worst of all, it does not possess that 
fixed certainty and calm which, the poet tells us, should 





be the state of the centre, even if there are at the extremities 
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the endless agitations of party politics. As the Council of 
Cromwell's Army pathetically told the Long Parliament, we 
all want to feel that we have a rock-bottom somewhere— 
a foundation of government which shall not be always 
altering, even though it is alterable on proved necessity. 
We want, that is, before we start again at the old business 
of politics, to have the Imperial Power-house thoroughly 
cleaned and put in order. The methods for utilizing and 
distributing the power remain at our disposal. The genera- 
tion of the power is the immediate question. 


We are aware that one of the many Committees which are 
engaged in ruling our stars is at this moment busy discussing 
what particular kind of electoral register we ought to have— 
discussing, in fact, who ought to have a vote and by what 
methods that right is to be acquired. That, though an im- 
= item, or, if you will, the most important item, in 

onstitutional reform, is, we venture to say, not one to be left 
to a Committee in which only the two party organizations 
are represented, In our opinion, it would be very much better 
to take a bolder course altogether, and imitate what is 
universally done in America in the case of revisions of 
State Constitutions. We should appoint a National Conven- 
tion, first to consider and debate, and then to draw up a series 
of Constitutional reforms, or at any rate to devise Constitu- 
tiona! machinery. We do not suggest that the Convention 
should consider such questions as the advantages of demo- 
cracy ot aristocracy, or anything of the kind. These matters 
would be outside its purview. Clearly it must accept the 
democratic basis of the Constitution, but consider what 
reforms and improvements are necessary in order to make the 
will of the people prevail—to prevent the manipulation of the 
power of the people by external influences. The Convention 
must be instructed to get rid of whatever tends to take the 
power out of the han:ls of the people as a whole and place it in 
those of an oligarchy of professional politicians. The Constitu- 
tional Convention of the American type which we desire to 
see set up would not, of course, override Parliament in any 
sense. When it had made its Report and drawn up its scheme, 
it would present them to Parliament, and Parliament would 
then accept or reject them, according as it believed them to be 
the will of the people, or, if that will was not clear, according as 
it believed them to be for the good of the people. The Constitu- 
tional Convention would not be a mere repetition of the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. Though there would be 
members of both Houses in it, it would also contain representa- 
tive men such as do not usually play any part in political life, 
but stand wholly outside our party system. For example, 
there would be public servants of high rank, whether retired 
or active; ex-administrators, say, like Lord Cromer, Lord 
Sydenham, or Lord George Hamilton; ex-Ambassadors like 
Lord Bryce ; ex-Governors ; in fact, representatives of every 
side of the national life—professors, historians, jurists, lawyers. 
Labour representatives, captains of industry, and so forth, 
The Convention would perhaps consist of a hundred men, so 
as to enable a considerable number of sub-Committees to be 
arranged to investigate special aspects of questions, while at the 
same time giving opportunities for individual opinions to be 
heard in full debate. A body of this kind, spending one day 
a weck in open session and three days in Committee, would 
soon be in a position to draw up a scheme for resettling our 
Constitutional machinery. 

Turning for a moment from the methods by which our 
Constitutional machinery should be revised to the machinery 
itself, we should like to say a word or two in regard to three 
points. Let us take the question of registration first. It is 
obvious that the register must, in the first place, be made up 
by independent officials, though they would no doubt hear 

etitions from men who alleged that they had been wrongly 
eft out of the electoral register. For ourselves, we may say 
that we have no fear whatever of adopting universal instead of 
household suffrage. The effect of houschold suffrage, even 
when modified by such devices as lodger votes and so forth, 
is in favour not of the educated but of the uneducated 
classes. To speak generally, ours is a married man’s suffrage. 
But the men who marry earliest are not the best educated, 
ut the artisans, Therefore, as things work out, the labouring 
classes get a greater share of political power than their 
numbers justify. But we do not wish to lay any special 
emphasis upon an argument which can be represented as 
partisan. It is quite sufficient, in our opinion, to state that 
the effect of the present franchise is undemocratic. We 
want the will of the majority, not of the minority, to be expressed 
and to prevail. We hold that the result of cny bond-fide dis- 
cussion as to the best way of seeing that this will prevails 
must be the establishment of a register which shall be 





a 
continuously kept in being. Three months’ residence should 
be a quite sufficient qualification. Meanwhile we would 
establish a national register or census, to be taken eve 
on January Ist. This, quite apart from the electoral conyenj. 
ence, would possess enormous value for all sorts of Statistical 
purposes. Especially would it help us in the settling down 
of the nation after the war. We shall want then, and for man 
years to come, to know exactly how we stand in regard to me 
ticular trades and vocations, and if we do not have a Properly 
compiled national register, corrected every year, we shall be 
having all sorts of special registers and special inquiries 
ordered by Government or Parliament, which will cost a great 
deal more than one national comprehensive annual register 
When the qualification of the voter is settled, all that will bs 
necessary will be to place a “ V.” opposite his name in the 
margin. 

We come next to the question of “ One vote one value” 
which we assume would be agreed upon if a similar agreement 
were arrived at in regard to “ One man one vote.” Hore of 
course everything turns upon the question of the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland. The Convention would have to cop. 
sider this point, and of course, as in all disputed cases, to 
decide whether there is anything in Ireland’s claim that the 
Act of Union which gave her a hundred Members in the 
House of Commons cannot be altered even though her relative 
population is so much smaller than that of the rest of the 
United Kingdom. Our reply to the Irish objection is that 
the Union is an incorporating Union, and that a majority 
in the House of Commons can whenever it likes, which of 
course is the hard letter of the law, alter the Act of Union or 
any other law, directly or indirectly. If, however, the senti- 
mental, historical, non-juridical view is pleaded, then all we 
have to say is that the injustice can of course be got over by 
leaving Ireland a hundred Members, but increasing the 
number of representatives in the rest of the United Kingdom. 
When there is so large a number as six hundred and seventy 
Members already, we need not be afraid of adding another 
hundred, which is about all that would have to be done. In 
any case, it is obvious that if our system is to be democratic, we 
must have “‘ One vote one value,” and not let the accident 
of birth often give, as it does in the case of the small Irish 
boroughs, one man more than ten times the voting-power 
of others. A man in Newry has over thirty-five times the 
voting-power of a man in the Romford Division of Essex! 

A third point which the Report of the Constitutional Con- 
vention ought obviously to consider is the Referendum and 
the need of restoring the power of veto to the Constitution. 
The Parliament Act in effect destroyed the old semi-veto of 
the House of Lords as completely as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in America destroyed the veto power of the Crown 
in the various Colonial or State Legislatures. Most of the 
American States within twenty years of the establishment of 
independence supplied the want of a veto power by enacting 
that the State Constitution could not be altered without 
reference to the suffrages of the people—+.e., the Referendum. 
We have got similarly to repair our Constitution, and replace 
the veto power in the hands, not of the House of Lords, 
however, but of those who are best entitled to wield it and 
whose orders cannot be criticized or disobeyed—the people 
themselves. But though that is the principle which we 
believe the democracy is certain to adopt» sooner or later, 
there are various ways, good and bad, for securing its 
adoption, and these ought to be most carefully discussed and 
settled by the wise men of the kingdom, and not seized 
upon and made their prey by party caucuses. 

We have only mentioned three representative questions 
which the Constitutional Convention should consider, but 
there are several others which we have not space at present 
to discuss. We must, however, before we leave the subject, 
point out that we have not forgotten that a great effort would 
be made to include among the subjects to be discussed by the 
Convention that of female suffrage. That female suffrage 18 
in a very different position from what it was before the wat 
we are perfectly willing to admit, but in our opinion its advo- 
cates would be very ill advised if they were to attempt to 
get the matter decided at a machinery Convention. It 
much too big a question to be lumped in with the register, 
“One vote one value,” or even the Referendum, which, 
after all, is only a more scientific way of finding out the will 
of the people than is a General Election. Female sufirage is 4 
question of principle if ever there was one, and must 
decided not before but after the machinery for ascertaining 
the true will of the present depositarics of power has been 
placed on a sound basis. However, we cannot argue this ques 
tion now, nor do we dream of throwing our correspondence 
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columns open to its discussion in any shape or form 


‘1¢ the war. We merely wish to prevent people from 
ake that we had forgotten or ignored this, the most 
controversial of Constitutional problems. 


THE PETTY OFFICIAL. 
CONSIDERABLE section of the public has been startled 
by the revelations of the methods employed by the 
y Clothing Department at Pimlico ; but those who have 
watched the ways of bureaucracy in this as in other countries 
will feel that there is no occasion for any surprise. What 
happened at Pimlico might happen in a greater or less degree 
in almost any Government * Department in the United 
Kingdom, and still more in France or Italy. In making this 
statement it is not meant for a moment to suggest that any 
considerable proportion of the permanent officials in this 
country or in the countries of our neighbours and Allies are 
corrupt. Neither is it true that any considerable proportion 
of the officials at Pimlico are corrupt. Probably the large 
majority are scrupulously honest. The real curse of the 
bureaucracy in all countries is that the precautions taken to 
revent dishonesty are so elaborate that in practice they can 
rarely be trusted to work. In the Pimlico case it was given 
in evidence that certain documents had to be initialled by 
some twenty separate officials, none of whom ever read the 
documents to which they appended their signatures. Exactly 
the same thing happens in other Government Departments. 
It may safely be said that at the present moment there are 
several hundreds of persons in the United Kingdom, some 
of them drawing quite substantial salaries, who spend their 
whole time in signing or initialling documents which they 
never read. From every practical point of view these persons 
are absolutely useless to their country. Worse than that, 
they are an obstruction, because the necessity of obtaining 
al! these signatures—and in some cases the same official has 
to sign his name several times on the same document—causes 
delay, while it suggests precautions which do not in reality exist. 

The evil of course is not a new one, but hitherto this country 
has been relatively better off than most Continental countries. 
The French people for generations have been accustomed to a 
bureaucratic system of government. Until the present war 
gave a new turn to the thoughts of the nation, the ambition 
of almost every young Frenchman was to get some kind of 
post ina Government office. The same evil exists to a perhaps 
even greater extent in Italy. It is there complicated by the 
racial divisions of the country. The Southern Italian takes to 
politics with the same zest that the Irishman does, with the 
result that Southern Italy has a disproportionate influence 
over the Italian Government, and is therefore able to 
secure a disproportionate share of the plums, big and little, 
which the Government can dispose of in the way of bureau- 
cratic appointments. Consequently the active business men 
of Northern Italy find their operations hampered at almost 
every turn by insignificant jacks-in-office born in Southern 
Italy, and with no experience of business methods or of 
business needs. 

The tendencies in our own country are unfortunately all 
in the same direction. The legislation of the last ten or fifteen 
years has involved a tremendous increase in the bureaucracy. 
The outward and visible sign of it is apparent in the great 
blocks of Government buildings in Whitehall, many of them 
now sheltering hundreds of young men who ought to be 
serving their country in the field. There is no necessity to 
blame either political party or any particular group of poli- 
ticians for this multiplication of petty officials. It seems 
to be a common feature of all democracies. Probably the 
explanation is that the average man of the artisan or of the 
underpaid clerical class looks upon a small berth in a Govern- 
ment office as a means of escape from the uncertainty of 
ordinary civilian life. In a Government office he is sure of 
regular pay week in and week out (with few or no deductions 
in cases of illness), of regular holidays, and of a pension at the 
end of his period of service. To a man who wishes to obtain 
security for his life such a form of employment is a godsend. 
But the very fact that the main recommendation for this type 
of employment is its regularity and security tends to repel 
the more energetic elements in the population, with the result 
that. the unenterprising, timid, and rather limited man 
becomes a public official, and as such is able to exercise control 
over the energetic man who remains in private life. A witty 
French writer once said that the ideal of the French bureaucrat 
Was to stand at the end of a long passage and say: “ On ne 
passe pas.” The petty official is, in truth, the grand obstructor. 
That is also the ideal of the English bureaucrat. It is not 





réle consists in seeing that certain prescribed forms are carried 
out before things can be done, and he knows by experience that 
he will be free from censure as long as he adheres to this 
limited réle. In effect all he has to do is to say that things 
shall not be done until the prescribed forms are complied 
with. In other words, he is a check on progress, not an instru- 
ment of progress. People who have been at all behind the 
scenes in the present organization of the Army know how 
seriously these bureaucratic checks have prevented prompt 
action. Happily, the instinct of the individual Englishman 
has in many cases triumphed over the obstruction of the 
bureaucrat. Men eager to gct things done have invented all 
sorts of short-cuts by which the end can be achieved without 
passing through the official routine. The telephone has 
proved of priceless value for this purpose, and often matters 
of the greatest importance have been settled in two or three 
minutes’ conversation over the telephone, while the official 
papers relating to them have gone lumbering round office 
after office, to turn up perhaps six months after the job has 
been done. 

Meanwhile the examining, signing, and filing of all these 
papers have provided employment and pay for multitudes of 
petty officials. They have been content, and their superiors 
have also been content. For it is necessary to face the fact 
that though many of the higher officials in the bureaucracy 
hate the system which they are compelled to work, and 
realize how seriously the growth of bureaucracy is impeding 
the progress of the country, yet in their own individual interest 
they find themselves compelled not merely to tolerate that 
system but actually to extend it. The explanation is very 
simple. The traditions of the Service provide that, with rare 
exceptions, no man can draw a high salary unless he is in 
charge of a large Department. Consequently the pecuniary 
interest of all the upper officials is to multiply their sub- 
ordinates in order to add to their own importance and to their 
own prospects of increased pay and improved status. That 
many officials do resist this temptation is highly to their credit, 
but the temptation remains, and a good many succumb to it. 

There is another aspect of the bureaucracy which is hardly 
realized outside Government offices—namely, the persistent 
rivalry between different Departments. From the moral 
point of view it is impossible altogether to condemn this 
spirit. In the case of regiments in the Army we call it 
esprit de corps; but soldiers will sometimes confess that 
even regimental esprit de corps has on occasion con- 
flicted with the general success of an Army. In the 
case of the Civil Service there is no corresponding 
reason to justify the establishment of a Departmental esprit 
de corps, and its existence is almost purely noxious to the 
whole community. Great Departments will spend days and 
weeks and months fighting with one another for a particular 
point, while the public interest is being either neglected or 
stifled. In the end both Departments generally contrive to 
gain by the struggle they have maintained, for the conflict 
between them has kept a number of clerks busy at the public 
expense for a considerable period, and this extra employ- 
ment is pleaded as justification for a subsequent demand for 
an increase in staff in both Departments. 

How the evil is to be dealt with it is not easy to see. The 
first step, at any rate, is to awaken the country as a whole to 
the consciousness of what is silently going on. The burcau- 
cracy in this country is steadily extending its grip over every 
branch of national life, and as it extends its operations it in- 
creases the number of persons who are interested in this ex- 
tension because their own employment depends upon it. There 
is thus sct up a powerful organization, or group of organiza- 
tions, whose interest is directly opposed to the interest of 
the nation as a whole. But these organizations are compact ; 
they are able to bring pressure to bear, either politically or 
privately, upon the Government, and are thus able to move on 
step by step, while the public has no effective means of re- 
sisting their advance. The only hope of reform lies in the 
advent of some courageous politician or group of politicians 
who will put the country’s interest above the interest of the 
permanent official ; but until the public itself is alive to the 
danger and begins to demand reform there is little hope of 
the appearance of any such politicians, 








A VOLUNTEER ON GUARD. 
+2 AVE you got a good night for guard duty?” This question, 
H asked by one Volunteer of another, might seem cryptic 
to an outsider. Does it refer to the convenience to the sentry of the 
appointed night in respect of his social engagements ? Or perhaps 





function to create ; it is his function to forbid. His main 


it refers to the weather? The weather, of course, is frightfully 
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important to a sentry, and even the fact that when it is raining he 
may “secure bis arms,” and in very heavy rain may enter his 
sentry-hox, does not console him for the worst manifestations of our 
climate. But, then, how can the sentry possibly know in advance 
whether the weather will be good or bad on the night for which he 
has been warned for duty ? When you have the clue, however, the 
question is seen to be extremely pertinent. A good night is a 
moonless night. Then there is a sporting chance that the tedium 
of the sentry’s pacing to and fro may be relieved by the excursions 
and alarms, the illuminations and fireworks, of a Zeppelin raid. 
Instead of counting the slow hours while he stares into the empty 
darkness and listens for a suspicious footfall, the sentry will have an 
Earl’s Court entertainment, with all kinds of realities thrown in. 
If the good night turns out to be very good, he will see a flaming 
Zeppelin dive earthwards, and hear from his enchanted beat London 
ringed with shouts of exultation, and the shouts taken up by the 
whistles of engines, and the horns of motors, and the sirens of ships. 
Is not that truly a very good night 2? There is enough reason, then, 
for the Volunteer sentries, who more and more are releasing Regulars 
from guard duty, to ask whether their friends have got a good night 
or a bad one. Those who are warned for the bright nights of the 
month envy those who get the moonless nights, particularly when 
the barometer shows no signs of falling. I have read innumerable 
accounts from the German newspapers of the emotions of London 
under aerial bombardment, but the most pressing emotion on the 
subject which happens to have afflicted us Volunteers has been 
omitted from all those catalogues of gloom. 

I put in my Saturdays to Mondays as often as possible doing 
guard duty or digging trenches with a Volunteer Corps, and I offer 
here a few notes on guard duty. Trench work has been described 
already in the Spectator. Sometimes I think I shall miss all this Volun- 
teer work after the war; at other times I am perfectly sure I shall 
not. Firm in the faith that man is a creature of habit, I still, perhaps, 
do not know for certain whether I have become addicted to the habit 
of Volunteering. In any case, if I abandon the admitted incon- 
veniences and annoyances of it after the war, I shall also abandon 
with these things many pleasures, not the least of which is the 
successful reconstruction of a kind of cellegiate life among men 
between the ages of forty-one and sixty, which one would have 
said before the war was a thing impossible to be achieved. The 
last Saturday to Monday brought my turn for twelve hours’ guard 
duty by day in an important industrial compound. Other members 
ef my corps on that day were digging trenches, others were still in 
the country helping with the last operations of the harvest, others 
were despatched on cne of those semi-diplomatic missions for which 
Volunteers secm to have betrayed some ability. This last group 
were, in fact, escorting military prisoners who had outstayed their 
leave. ‘“‘ You’re new to this job,” said an old Regular N.C.O. 
to one of the Volunteers who were starting on this delicate mission, 
“so I'll give you a wrinkle. I don’t think you'll ’ave any trouble. 
I know those men—they'll come quiet enough. But if one should 
turn nasty, you get ’is boots off. You won’t’ave no more trouble.” 

The day I am about to describe was a memorable day for 
me, for it was—shameful to relate—the first time I ever travelled 
with a workman’s ticket. When I paid for my ticket in the 
Tub: very early in the morning, the booking-clerk returned to 
me what seemed at first sight to be handfuls of change. I was 
much astonished and gratified. I ought to explain that we Volun- 
teers enjoy the dignity of paying for most of the services we render 
to the State. Twopence, I discovered, bought me a return ticket 
to any station on the whole of the system. I made a note that 
London when the air is still fresh with the morning mist is a most 
delightful and inexpensive place. This was an adventure to be 
repeated. 

On arriving at the main gate of the compound, I wait for the 
time to arrive for the new guard to relieve the old guard. Qn no 
account must the new guard go in before the proper time. It 
would be as though you arrived for a party at nine o’clock when 
you were bidden for ten. It would be a deplorable blunder. At 
nine your hostess would not be established at the head of the stairs. 
The new guard kas to be received by the old guard, and the old 
guard has to salute the new guard in a ritual which is extraordi- 
parily precise and impressive. I love this ceremony. It is the only 
occasion on which my fellow-privates present arms to me—a salute 
which is reserved on all other occasions for field officers. But here 
am I (I and my fellow-members of the new guard with one N.C.O. 
are inside the compound now) receiving the “ present.” Even my own 
Platoon officer if he comes in on “ visiting rounds ” a little later on 
will receive from me only a tap of my hand on the small of the butt 
of my rifle. But this ritual between the old and the new guards is an 
act of homage and mutual admiration. We are fine fellows. We are 
worthy to carry arms in the King’s service, and we have very grave 








duties to perform. We present arms to the old guard who have 
done these services faithfully, and they present arms to us because 
on us has fallen the proud office of continuing their services, The 
milkman who is giving the uncouth calls of his trade—a Swigg 
yodel mangué—and the postman, and the early newspaper boy are 
doing their work outside the safer because we guard an important 
post—if only they knew it! 

My N.C.O. points a highly official finger at me and says “ One!” 
My fellow-privates in the new guard are similarly accused of being 
“two” and “three.” In other words, I am the first relief. Like a 
prisoner I am marched off to the sentry-box by the new and the 
retiring N.C.O.’s. “ Sentry, halt!” I suddenly hear when we ane 
a few paces off the sentry on guard. Knowing my job to perfection, 
I do not halt at all. It is like Alice in Wonderland. I march on, 
wheel left, halt on the far side of the sentry, looking in the opposite 
direction to him, and then turn about. The sentry is ordered to 
instruct me in my duties. He indicates the beat; tells me that [ 
am to guard all property from damage; report fire; stop suspicious. 
looking persons; detain them if not satisfied by their answers 
and in the event of damage being done and their trying to escape 
when called upon to halt, to fire; to “ pay the usual compliments” 
to officers and armed and unarmed parties; andsoon. The retiring 
sentry, looking rather draggled after his night out, clumps off with 
the two N.C.O.’s and I am left to my two hours’ turn. 

Certainly this is a dull place. Yet it is tremendous!y important. 
I reflect that some dull people are tremendously important. There 
are links between the animate and inanimate worlds. I long for 
some suspicious-looking person. But a more unsuspicious-looking 
lot I never saw than the civilians who are busy about the place. 
Workmen come in and steer a straight course for their jobs. Work. 
men come out of hidden places and steer a straight course for the 
gate. Of course, I must not chailenge them. A sentry like me 
must behave with perfect discretion. I am not there to be a meddle. 
some bore, but only to intervene when something is obviously wrong, 
The old guard pass me on their way out; they have the air of mea 
who have sat upright all night in the Scotch express ; besides that, 
they have the air of men who have been defrauded—certainly ona 
moonless night with no wind they had had every right to expect 
that the Zeppelins would give them a show. I watch them into 
the street, and presently hear them porting arms for inspection 
before they are dismissed. I pace up and down, and wish that some- 
thing would happen. Then I reflect that I ought after all to be 
thankful. My rifle is not heavy; it is easy work to carry it; the 
two hours will not be physically exhausting, and then there will be 
four hours to dawdle about till my next turn. It is the time that is 
heavy, not the rifle. I pass an evening primrose on a patch of grass, 
and calculate that the flower which had come out the evening before 
will be withered by the time my twelve hours’ duty is over. This 
proves to be exactly true. My beat overlooks a street. When I 
can see nobody who looks in the least suspicious, I study the archi- 
tecture of the houses. It is very odd that I had never noticed it 
before, though I had often passed this way. Some day I shal! buy 
a guide-book to London and discover my own home. It would bo 
just as satisfactory as studying domestic architecture in Genoa, as 
I have done before now, and it would be much cheaper—at least, 
some parts of London would be as satisfactory, but not this part. 
Not far away there is a granitic-looking house which suggests a 
mixture of Pierrefonds and Toledo. It has places for pouring molten 
lead on to the enemy—presumably duns and rate-collectors. It 
is absurd. I wonder who can have built it. The dulness causes 
me to remember wistfully a very different place where I had done 
guard duty a few weeks before. It was one of the hubs of London. 
It was even exciting there, as so many officers kept passing that it 
was no easy matter to “pay the usual compliments.” Several 
times when I was saluting a mere Captain I became aware that a 
field officer had drifted into my orbit, and I feared, for the credit 
of my corps, that he might think the dreadfully inadequate salute 
was intended for him. Moreover, it had been vastly amusing to see 
friends among the crowd, and wonder whether they would recognize 
me in my fancy dress. Out of about fourteen intimate friends who 
went by, only one, as a matter of fact, noticed me. Some of them 
looked straight through me. It was like the experience of R. L. 
Stevenson, who waiked abroad in a sleeved waistcoat and found 
that he was completzly disguised without further trouble. Yes 
how different that place was . 

Hurrah! Here’s our Major coming in at the main gate. What 
a pleasing diversion! Probably my delight is entirely unprofes 
sional. I double up to the guard-room and bawl: “Guard, 
turn out! Grand Rounds!” I enjoy yelling at my N.C.O. 
as though I suspected him of being asleep. He has no legal 
redress whatever against any insinuations I may choose to put into 
my intonation. Then I skip back to my beat, turn to my front and 
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peal 
t arms as the Major passes. I slap the palm of my hand on 


the barrel above the magazine with a resounding smack and hope 
that he may be satisfied. “Officers, I have discovered, measure your 
smartness entirely by the distinctness of that smack. It is not 
really difficult to please most of them. 

I continue on my beat. Did I say my rifle was not heavy ? 
I must have becn mistaken. If it weighed ten pounds in the 
first quarter of an hour, it weighs a hundredweight in the last. 
But is it the weight of the rifle telling on my left shoulder 2 Perhaps 
(awful thought !) it is rheumatism. I am truly glad to be relieved. 

It is very pleasant in the guard-room. Preparations are already 
being made for luncheon. A cooking-stove has been established 
in the whitewashed shed, and gas has been laid on. Plank beds 
and mattresses are ranged round the walls. One of the privates 
says, with a challenging tone, that he can make an omelette. No 
one encourages him, and he does not make it. Apart from our 
hilarious preparations for the picnic, we feel called upon to offer 
advice and assistance to the N.C.O., who is harassed by the necessity 
of filling in his form. The form of the night before is no great help 
as a model, as that related to a different set of conditions. The 
N.C.O. had then to declare that his men had washed and shaved 
themselves (I wonder), and that the boots of prisoners had been 
removed. I wonder still more—there is evidently much more than 
I had supposed in this matter of boots. Then I read all the orders 
posted on the walls. The earnest instructions from Headquarters 
that friendly aircraft, and even the falling in flames of a Zeppelin, 
are not to be reported by telephone, are positively pathetic. I can 
picture the flood of reports which wrung this order from the Staff 
officer as he sank beneath their waves. It seems that I have hardly 
had time to read the papers, eat, help to clean the guard-room and 
wash up the things, when my turn has come again. I am ready. 
No member of the guard may ever take off his tunic or belt or 
ammunition-pouch. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the new guard arrives. By that 
time we are feeling unquestionably that we are the old guard. We 
go through ourritual in thedark. I suddenly recognize that I have 
had a most delightfully restful day—highly regular exercise, with 
nothing to worry about. And I have seen London rise from the 
seas of a silvery autumn mist, and sink into it again. It was a 
chapter, an episode, complete in itself. 

. * * * * * . 

There is plenty of room for more Volunteers. For Volunteers to 
mount constant guards a very large reservoir of men is needed, in order 
that the rotas of busy men may be arranged more easily. Innumcer- 
able posts have to be guarded; innumerable trenches have to be dug, 
It is futile to argue that these things need not be done. The authori- 
ties have decided that they must be done. That is enough. If 
Volunteers do not do them, Regulars will. Every fresh Volunteer 
releases a fractional part of a Regular for service abroad. That is 
why civilians should “ join up ” in the Volunteer Army of their own 
creation. J. B.A. 





WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE DOING. 

et the Public Schools are doing would appear to be, judging 

by much that is said and written, a matter of public 
ignorance. What their “old boys”’ have done, are doing, and will 
continue to do on the field of battle is known to all, and applauded 
by all but a captious and negligible minority. Detraction dics hard, 
but most observers willingly admit that the Public Schools of 
England, whatever their shortcomings, have more than sustained 
their claim to be framers and developers of character. Verily the 
shade of Arnold of Rugby, could it revisit the familiar classrooms 
and playing-fields, might well rejoice over the triumphant issue of 
seed sown in hours of insight. Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell lately 
told an audience of schoolboys that the country would have been 
hard put to it to find officers in this war but for the O.T.C. And 
even Mr. A. C. Benson, long an unfavourable critic of the Public 
Schools on their intellectual side, has admitted freely that there is 
that in their system which breeds men well fitted to lead the rank- 
and-file against the enemy. 

But what about the oft-repeated educational reproach—that 
boys are turned out at eighteen with no intellectual curiosity or 
mterests? It is here that the public are generally imperfectly 
informed. The remark is often heard that great changes, one 
supposes, are coming in education ; it would be more correct to say 
that great changes have already come. The alterations in the 
curriculum effected during the last quarter of a century are less 
*pparent because gradual. ‘They are none the less considerable. 
Moreover, they have gathered momentum every year. Those who 
clmour for reform in secondary education appear to be unaware 
of the immense changes brought about in the last decade. It may 
be helpful if one who has returned to Public School work after an 





interval of a dozen years seeks to turn up the electric light in a 
darkened building. 

First, there is the old growl about the classics. So much time, it 
is said—and credited—is devoted to Greek and Latin that there is 
no room left for science. To begin with, in most of the chief schools 
a parent can ensure his son getting a training in science by putting 
him on the “ Modern” or “ Mathematical ” side (the nomenclature 
varies), where Greek is not taught, and even Latin is not obligatory 
after a certain stage. The writer knows of at least one school, and 
there may be others, where Latin is wholly excluded (mistakenly, as 
he thinks) from the Modern side. Moreover, what strikes him after 
his protracted absence is the very general shrinkage of Classical 
sides. In a certain Public School of five hundred boys only ono- 
sixth of the whole number are on the Classical side. Again, we - 
have it on the authority of a speech-day utterance of the Head- 
Master of a “ middle-class Eton” of the Midlands that less than 
a quarter of his boys are studying Greek. (What a contrast, by the 
way, to the days of which Dr. Johnson wrote that “ of Greek every 
one gets as much as he can ’’—days, observe, which saw the creation 
of the British Empire, which bred Clive and Hastings and Chatham.) 
“ Nearly half the school,” the speech proceeds, “ are taking scienca, 
and a great many others in the course of time will do the same.” 

School magazines, unread by the general public, supply corrobora- 
tive evidence. Thus we find that at one school during the month of 
June last papers were read by boy-members of a “ Society of Applied 
Science” on wireless telegraphy, wireless telephony, and the 
principles of flight. The writer of the first-named “ was able to tell 
the Society many interesting points which he had been able to find 
out in the course of his practical experiments.” This does not look 
like a dearth of intellectual interest. Who will say after this—whea 
he remembers, too, the scientific and engineering facilities of 
Bradfield and of Oundle—that Science is an educational Cinderella 
in our Public Schools ? For of course “applied science” connotes 
a previous study of pure science. Not even, we should imagine, 
Mr. A. C. Benson; not even the signatories of a recent “ pro- 
science "’ manifesto. 

The facts indicate that the Public Schools have been and are 
reshaping their education from within. It is not they who ars 
obstructionists. Similarly, the older Universities are continually 
improving and amplifying their scientific schools. In fact, the wrath 
of the men of science would probably be appeased if two reforms 
were granted—one the abolition of “ compulsory Greek,” the other 
the putting of science on an equal footing with classics and philosophy 
in our principal public examinations, Both reforms are very widely 
epproved; there seems no reason why the second should not any 
day be effected by the Civil Service Commissioners, with a strong 
backing from the Board of Education. As to the first—the flaming 
sword which bids the Greekless keep their distance from our elder 
Universities—who are those that are averse from sheathing the 
sword ? Not, it is understood, the majority of University teachera. 
“Compulsory Greek” would soon go, if these had their way. 
But the tutors are swamped by out-voters; and if the Univer- 
sities cannot manage so to reform their procedure as to let this 
question be decided by the resident and teaching I’aculties, then 
one can only say that it is time for Government to help them 
to do so. 

We pass to the second growl: that boys don’t get a conversational 
knowledge of modern languages. This is in most cases a truo bill, but 
it ignores what they do get—an excellent grounding in the syntax 
of such tongues and an acquaintance with some of their master- 
pieces. A top-dressing of six months on the Continent (after the 
war) will add conversational facility to their attainment. “ But,” 
says the parent, “ why can’t my son learn that at school?” For 
several sufficient reasons. Ideally, at a French lesson not a word 
but I'rench should be uttered, at a German lesson not a word but 
German, andsoon. Where are the teachers capable of this? A maa 
cannot make himself proficient to such an extent without adding 
considerable expense and time to an already costly University 
career; and he will not, until it is made better worth his while than 
it is at present. In other words, the position of assistant-masters 
must be improved. The desired teaching can be got ; but it is a 
question of expense on the one hand, of remuneration on the other. 
The Germans hold (and here we might, for once, take a hint from 
their practice) that no teacher should undertake more than ons 
modern language. With us, a master is expected to go straight 
from a French to a German lesson; and he must be an exceptionally 
able and instructed man if he is to handle both successfully. 

Grumble number three is concerned with the teaching of English. 
We are told that boys leave school incapable of expressing them- 
selves on paper in tolerable English, and knowing next to nothing 
of English literature. This count is partly libel, wholly exaggeration, 
At most schools there is a weekly essay, and a reasonably high 
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standard of composition is reached. Not every boy, we may 
remark in passing, is being brought up to be a “ leader ’’-writer, 
though some folks talk as if he were. As to literature, there is 
certainly room for improvement. The tendency is overmuch to 
iatensive study. A single play of Shakespeare, and nothing else, 
seems remarkably short commons for a term of twelve weeks. Far 
better would it be for every boy to possess some such book as the 
Fifteen Plays of Shakespeare lately published by the Clarendon 
Press. Then two or more plays could be read in each term; and a 
volume of some standard prose author should be added. At present 
schools are organized with a view to travelling progressively through 
the great authors, but too little is read. An alteration in this respect 
could easily be made, and would be to the benefit and satisfaction 
of both pupil and teacher. One great value of English is that it is 
a recreative study. But it cannot rank, educationally, with Greek 
(say) or physics. Boys will not take it with real seriousness, because 
it is in the dear, familiar mother-tongue. They invariably ‘“ think 
they know it,” and examination usually proves they don’t. The 
wise teacher will not fret at this, if he knows his English hours have 
given his form enjoyment. As to mathematics, no grumblings have 
been heard. No one complains, so far as the writer is aware, that 
they are insufficiently or badly taught. The too exclusive pursuit 
of mathematics, as of any other subject, would narrow a boy’s 
horizon and make a man of limited outlook. We have not fallen into 
that error, hitherto, in the Public Schools. The teaching of 
geography has greatly improved. In the teaching of Scripture 
uniformity is not to be looked for ; enough, here, to say that it is 
not neglected, and that form-masters do their best according to 
their lights. 

No study, surely, deserves to be disinherited, Greek least of all. 
It is presumably understood by now that the abolition of “ com- 
pulsory Greek” does not mean the destruction of Greek study. 
What it does mean is the relief of embryo men of science from the 
more or less painful acquisition of a sorry modicum of Greek—in 
some cases almost memorized—which is thrown overboard directly 
its examination value is utilized. Genuine “ Grecians” there will 
always be; boys whose inherited taste makes them take to Greek 
as readily as others take to science. The rights of these must be 
jealously protected, and assuredly always will be. It is inconceivable 
that the study of Greek should fail to retain an honoured place at 
Oxford and Cambridge, or that those who pursue it should ever be 
robbed of a fair share of the honours and emoluments which they 
have to bestow. “ Still more majestic shalt thou rise!” This study 
will not be minished by ceasing to be a bogy to men of science 
and to a certain proportion of boys to whose capacity it would 
be, in the past perhaps has been, a source of pain rather than 
of profit. 

Poys should get a good general education, in which some science 
should be included, and then should be encouraged to follow their 
special bent. The writer, himself bred on the classics and a teacher 
of them, regards the fact that some boys leave school without any 
tincture of science whatever as a reproach to our secondary educa- 
tion. But there is no sufficient reason why this reproach should not 
ke removed. The classical ship might be lightened, and the hours 
required for science gained, by giving up the practice of verse 
composition in the Greek and Latin tongues. The Public Schools, 
this one reform effected, need not fear to meet their enemies in 
the gate. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEED OF Y.M.C.A. WORKERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
8in,—There can be no doubt that during the next winter the numerous 
Y.M.C.A. Huts in France will be seriously understaffed, the results 
being equally serious for the workers, and for the troops, whose diverse 
wants cannot be adequately met. Even now the work in the Huts 
evertaxes the staff; and the strain promises to become worse unless 
many more offer themselves for this admirable form of service. On 
very many occasions soldiers have told me that they could not get on 
without the bodily, mental, and spiritual recreation obtained in the 
Y.M.C.A. Ifuts. The opportunity for the clergy and ministers of all 
denorminations is great; and many of them would be rendering better 
service out here than to attenuated congregations at home. Good 
musicians, reciters, lecturers can also help Thomas Atkins to shake off 
war-weariness and to withstand the terrible temptations of French 
towns. The supply of lady workers is, I believe, more adequate; but 
even it may run short. Why should not husband, wife, and daughters 


in many households of England agree to shut up house and come out 
here for the winter to help our troops face the discomforts of the time ? 
Tommy fights all the better for having a good time while in the rest 
eamps; and I, for one, fecl it the highest privilege of life to be able, 
in however small a way, to fortify his convictions as to the justice 





eS 
of our cause. Intending workers must be fairly strong, and should be 
able to offer both work at the counter and some form of recreation e 
instruction in a way that the troops will appreciate. Cranks and 


pedants should not go beyond the counter. I know that the Secretary 

of the Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, London, will gladly receiyg 

offers of service.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hottann Ross, 
N. France. 





CANON RASHDALL’S REPLY TO LORD HUGH CEcrz, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—As my letter to you upon the proposed Church Council wag 
accused of haste, I have taken time to consider my reply to the ex. 
tremely temperate and reasonable letter of Lord Hugh Cecil. During 
this interval I have made some inquiries as to the methods of the House 
of Commons in dealing with enactments of subordinate authorities 
such as the proposed Council. I have consulted Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s 
book on Legislative Methods and Forms, and I have had the advantage 
of advice from a very high authority. The result has been to confirm 
my worst suspicions. I quite appreciate the impossibility of getting 
small detailed pieces of ecclesiastical legislation embodied in Acts of 
Parliament, and I should be prepared to welcome some method of 
indirect Parliamentary control; but I desire—and am sure that most 
laymen and a very large number of clergy desire—that that control 
shall be real and effective. I understand that the question whether 
it is easy or difficult to get up an effective opposition to a measure 
which has been “‘ laid upon the table for forty days’ depends upon the 
exact wording of the Act under which it is laid: the wording of such 
Acts varies considerably in different cases. The subject is too compli- 
cated to be discussed in detail. The words used in the enabling Act 
put forth by the Committee would apparently (as is pointed out by 
your correspondent “ A. A. B.””) make it by no means easy to oppose a 
Canon of the proposed Council: measures might slip through after 
11 p.m. which were quite opposed to public opinion. I hope, therefore, 
that, if the proposals of the Committee ever come before Parliament, 
the friends of liberty will see that words are used which will make the 
control real and effective. Morcover, certain large questions, such as 
the abolition of the Judicial Committee's jurisdiction or a reconstruction 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, should be put wholly beyond the possi- 
bility of such indirect legislation. By the proposed enabling Act, as 
it stands, even that Act itself might be modified to any extent without 
any express legislative action on the part of Parliament. 

In his remarks upon the proposed “ Ecclesiastical Committee of the 
Privy Council,” Lord Hugh appears to have forgotten that, where the 
Committce itself decides that the Canon will not contradict existing 
statute or common law, it will become law without even lying upon 
the table. (There scems to be nothing about this most objectionable 
feature of the proposal in the “ enabling Act.”) Whether the Canons 
are in this case to bind the laity or not would, I suppose, depend upon 
the words of the enabling statute; but certainly this is what is con- 
templated by the eminent theologians to whose vicws the Committee 
have given an exclusive prominence. The Bishop of Oxford claims 
that the Church (apparently without the consent of Parliament) is to 
have the power of determining who is to be admitted to the Sacraments, 
and might therefore enact that a layman who has marricd his deceased 
wife’s sister, or written anheretical book, or frequented a Nonconformist 
chapel shall be deprived of his present right to communicate in the 
National Church. Dr. Frere makes very similar claims. If the Report 
excites undue “ suspicion” in my mind or that of others, surely the 
Committee has only itself to blame for publishing these documents by 
two of the ablest exponents of the cry for a narrower Church without 
anything to balance them from representatives of a more liberal Church- 
manship. To show that I am not hopclessly prejudiced against some 
such scheme as that of the Committee, I may add that I years ago 
advocated a scheme on very similar lines in a friendly review of a book 
called Essays in Aid of Church Reform, edited by the present Bishop of 
Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Raswpall. 

The Close, Hereford. 





THE PSALTER. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SrecTaTon.”) 
Sir,—You may think the passage subjoincd worth printing. I take 
it from the Southern Churchman (published at Richmond, Virginia) 
for August 12th. The writer under the heading “ How the Psalter is 
Appointed to be Read” quotes the following passage from a pamphlet 
by the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D. :— 


“ After discussing the origin and growth of the Psalter and its uses in 
the Temple and Synagogue, he says: 

* No old Synagogue ever used the Psalter as we do. They understood 
it better. Fancy cutting up a hymn book into sixty selections, and direct 
ing that it should be read through monthly at Morning and Evening 
Prayer. It is scarcely credible that anyone should do such a thing, 
and yet that is what we of the English-American Churches have been 
doing for 350 years; and the humour of it has scarcely struck us yet. 
It is humorous, absurdly humorous, from our very unconsciousness of 
our stupidity. Jt would surely be stupid to treat our hymn books $05 
but at least the consecutive hymns in those would have some relation to 
one another, whereas in the Jewish hymn book, the Psalter, owing t 
its method of compilation, such is not the case. There grave and gay, 
penitential psalms and jubilant chorus, requiem and wedding march, 
thank-offering and Litany lie side by side. ‘Che Psalters which we use 
in Church, therefore, when we read the day selections, are often a8 ineptly 
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and oven absurdly combined as though we were to read one after the 
other in immediate juxtaposition, a3 part of our worship, Sunday after 
Sunday, such combinations 23: 
All hail the power of Jesus’ Name, 
Oft in danger, oft in woe. 
Blest be the tie that binds. 
From Greenland’s iey mountains. 
Saviour, whon in dust to Thee,’” 


a am, Sir, &e., H. Vv. 





THE NATIONAL MISSION OF REPENTANCE AND IOPE. 
{To Tox Eprror or THE “ Srecrator.”] 

Sm,—Within the next few weeks the Anglican Church will be entering 
upon its National Mission of Repentance and Hope. The reason for 
entering upon that Mission at the present time is of course connected 
with the great and devastating war in which nearly every European 
country is now engaged. It is happily a Mission in which all classes of 
Churchmen can and will unite. Its primary object is, I suppose, the 
renewal, and at the same time the raising toa higher standard, of spiritual 
life among Churchmen in order to prepare them for what awaits them 
during and after the war. But tho Mission, like the Church, is national, 
and let us hope that the effect of the great volume of united prayer 
which will result from the Mission will prove beneficial both to the 
Church and to the nation. Repentance is always timely. Hope is ever 
sustaining. Tho deeper our repentance the more certain our hope will 
become. The hope of every ono in this country, save a negligible few, is 
for the victory of ourselves and the countries allied with us. Why not 
therefore give expression to our hope fully and honestly during our 
National Mission ? If we believe, as we all of us do, that our cause is 
just, we are entitled, nay, it is our duty, to pray for victory. We all 
desire peace at the earliest possible moment, but no one desires peace 
without victory. Why not then say what we mean? Why try to 
hoodwink the Almighty ? Think too of the effect it would have on our 
soldiers who on the various battle-fronts are making the supreme 
sacrifice if they knew that the united prayers of the Church during the 
National Mission were going forth on behalf of that without which their 
sacrifice will have been in vain. Let us pray for peace indeed with all 
our hearts, but for victory first. I know I am not the only layman who 
holds this view.—I am, Sir, &c., James T. Travis-Cieaca. 

Whalley Abbey, Whalley, Lancashire. 





“THE INDIVIDUALITY OF ST. PAUL.” 
(To tuz Epirorn or THE “ Srecraton.”] 
§m,—Your review of Mr. Strachan’s book bearing this title (September 
2nd) brought to mind what has seemed to me, and doubtless to others, a 
difficulty in roading the character of St. Paul—his exaggerated indi- 
vidualism. Whatever may have been his motive for doing so, it is 
evidont that after his conversion he was at particular pains to dissociate 
himself from the leaders of the Christian community. He takes special 
credit to himself, and plumed himself on it as a ground of boasting, 
that he “conferred not with flesh and blood [human authorities}, 
meither went he up to Jerusalem to those which were apostics before 
him” (Gal. i. 16, 17). This aloofness may be traced in the somewhat 
disparaging tone in which he refers to the chief of the Apostles as not 
fulfilling tho ideas of wisdom and spirituality which he expected to find 
in “pillars of the Church.” His own explanation of his conduct is 
that he wished to accentuate the complete independence of his mission, 
which he had by direct personal revelation, as if it were unnecessary, 
af not derogatory, for him to seck instruction and ordination from any 
fuman hands. Here comes in the difficulty. It is difficult to suppose 
that Ananias did not refer his newly baptized catechumen for instruction 
to the College of Apostles which the Lord had appointed for that pur- 
pose; to be “his witnesses’ (Acts i. 8). Ignorant as he was, as yet, 
“of the Saviour’s actions and doctrines, Paul cannot bat have heard that 
He had in His lifetime chosen twelve good men to be His intimate 
companions, who should receive His teaching and pass it on to others. 
How surprised would the Lord have been if He were to hear that one 
of the firat of his now converts would set aside these witnesses and 
dlepositaries of the faith as of no account, as mere “ flesh and blood,” 
and ignore their testimony. It is not to be supposed that all the con- 
tents of the Gospels were conveyed to him by a special revelation.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. Smytue Patmesr. 
Eastbourne. 





“THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH.” 


(To THe Eprror or THe “ Srectatox.”] 
‘8m,—If St. Paul's interpretation of Christianity was right, would 
not the following sonnet express, however crudely, the faith of the 
“Christian ?—] am, Sir, &c., 


Byfield, 


G. 5S. STREATFELLD, 


“Tur Prostem Soivep. 

What, die ?—and liko the soulless dog forget 
That I have lived ? go out in nothingness, 
And lose my very self—soon to be less 
Than yonder worm! to tread a pathway wet 
With tears of love,—then cease to love ? and yet 
Annihilation’s hand who would not bless, 
If, in this paltry life we now caress, 
The type for all eternity were sot ? 

“To be or not to be '—how shall I choose 


Where Thou art Lord, no weariness can be; 
In Theo we find again the life we lose, 
And love divine shall light, with myriad hues, 


The furthest spaces of eternity. Avon.” 





WHY SERMONS ARE DULL. 
{To tue Eprron or tug “ SPecraTor.”] 
Srz,—Browning in his unique way has surely given the final and sufficient 
answor to the question why sermons aro so often futile, and therefore 
dreary and boring. “ Whom do you count the worst man upon earth t” 
he cries in “ Christmas Eye ” ;— 
“ Be sure, he knows, in his conscience, more 

Of what right is, than arrives at birth 

In the best man’s acts that we bow before: 

This last knows bettor—true, but my fact is, 

*Tis one thing to know, and another to practise, 

And thence I conclude that the real God-function 

Is to furnish a motive and injunction 

For practising what we know already” 
—and such an injunction and such a motive, he goes on to say, are to be 
found in the acceptance of the God ia Christ. But it is the lines I have 
italicized that seem to me to enfold almost the “ whole duty ” of the 
preacher. Mon rarely noed to be told to bo good, or even to have 
goodness delineated for thom. What they do neod is to have the 
dosire for goodness aroused and stimulated. (The companion poem, 
“ Easter Day,” is just an attempt to answer the great question, “Is it 
worth while”’—in spite of the difliculty—to be a Christian?) The 
man who came out of church having forgotten every word of tho sermon, 
only knowing that “ he wanted to be a better man,” exactly illustrates 
the point I have tried to make.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Southbourne. C. M. Hvupson. 





IRELAND AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
{To Tux Epiron or THe “ SrectraTor.”’] 
Srz,—I do not know whether you will allow views which differ from 
your own to be published, but I protest against your statement in last 
Saturday's Spectator that “if the Irish people through their representa- 
tives tell us that they prefer not to fight the Hun... then Ict thom 
receive their inglorious exemption.” Let us be consistent. “If the 
Scotch, Welsh, or Lancashire men object through their representatives 
to fighting the Hun, exempt them.” ‘This is a monstrous doctrine. 
“Oh, but the Irish are disloyal,” you say, perhaps. All the more 
reason for not encouraging their disloyalty. German shells and bullote 
would not respect them at the front and they would rapidly become 
loyal. The way of the transgressor is hard; the way of tho disloyal 
should be harder. We reward disloyalty and punish patriotism. No 
wonder we get the disloyalty wo pay for.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Unionist Discustep witu nuts Party 
wuo HAVE Berrayrep UNIONISM, 

GENERAL VON BERNHARDL 
{To tue Lpiron ov THE “ SrectatTor.”] 
Sm,—The other day I came across rather an interesting incident. which 
links one of the prominent personages of this war to the Franco-German 
Var of 1870. Lord Acton in his essay on “ The Causes of the Franco- 
Prussian War” mentions how Theodor von Dernhardi waa sent to 
Spain on the business of the candidature of Leopold von Hohenzollera 
for the Spanish Crown. He must then, of course, have been quite young, 
but was already “ certified by Moltke as the best military writer ia 
Europe. He was eminent also as an economist, a historian, and a 
politician, and it would have been hard to discover his equal in any 
European Cabinet.” His mission to Spain failed, as we know, and ho 
scems to have incurred tho displeasure of Bismarck :— 
“ But if,” says Lord Acton, “ Bernhardi was neglected by Bis- 
marck, he received a distinction from Moltke of which he might woll 
be proud. One of the war correspondents, Sala I believe, has related 
what he saw on the day when the Germans entered Paria. A group of 
four horsemen came out from the mess at the Bois de Boulogne, rods 
full speed up the rise, and were the first of their countrymen to pass 
under the Arc de Triomphe and gaze on the conquered city. Tho 
Telegraph goes on: ‘ In front, ten paces before the others, rode a young 
officer of about twenty, sword in hand. The young fellow in the van 
looked so plucky, as he galloped with head well up and sabre in air, 
that 1 bed» not help admiring him. . . . I asked the young hussar his 
name and regiment. He answered, * Lieutenant Bernhardi of the 14th 
Hussars.” ‘That was the reward of the man who obtained the offer of 
the Spanish Crown, which brought the Germans to Paris.’” 
T. B. A. Saunpers, 





—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. John’s Vicarage, Windermere. 





ASTRONOMY AT THE FRONT: A LUNAR CALENDAR IN 
THE MEMORY. 

{To Tak Eprron or Tug “ SrecraTor.”] 

Srmr,—Mr. Maunder’s mention of the use of the moon for bearings (Spec- 
tator, August 19th, p. 215) is a reminder of the unusual importance of 
moonlight during the war. In old days moon-dials were occasionally 
used for getting the time from the moon, the inverse problem to Mr. 
Maunder’s, but they cannot be recommended for the trenches. On tho 
other hand, how long after sunsct the moon would rise might be vital 
knowledge to a partially disabled man lying in a shell crater waiting to 





Until I turn, Thou living Christ, to Theo? 


crawl back to his lines, while air raids and driving after dark may interest 
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ethers in moonlight. Pocket calendars are apt not to be there when 
wanted, and the writer devised some years ago a simple method of 
earrying in effect a complete lunar calendar in the memory and regrets 
that in the pressure of war work the possible value at the front of the 
method did not occur to him earlier. All that has to be remembered 
for the whole year is the date of new moon in March. The number of 
the month is used as the basis, 1 standing for January, 2 for February, 
&c., as usual, Those unaccustomed to scientific matters may be 
assured that it is so simple that, once understood, they can work it out 
mentally in a few seconds without knowledge of astronomy, though 
to begin with they may require more explanation than there is room 
for here. 

(1) The date of new moon is the same in January as in March, and in 
other months is earlier than the March date by the difference between 
the month number and 3. The previous new moon having been thus 
found, the moon’s age in days at the required date is got at once by 
subtraction. In leap years the dates in January and February are of 
course earlier than this by one day. 

(2) The time of ‘‘ southing ” (i.e., moon due south or midway between 
rising and setting) is later than noon by the same number of hours as 
the age in days less ten times as many minutes, or (nearly the same) 
decimal eight times the age. Adding the “establishment” of any 
port gives roughly the time of high tide. 

(3) The number of the month denoting the moon’s ecliptic position 
(position among the stars) is found by adding to the required date half 
as many calendar months as the number of hours just found by (2). 

The method is based on this :—The sun and moon being close together 
at cach new moon, the moon takes in each lunar month nearly the same 
ecliptic journey as the sun will take in the year (really 13 months) 
following each new moon. Thus the moon’s height in the sky and the 
length of the lunar day on the required date are obtained by (3) because 
they are nearly the same as the sun’s in the corresponding position, viz., 
in the calendar month found by (3). That is why the ecliptic position 
is here expressed in terms of months instead of in degrees of longitude. 
The length of the day and the sun’s height at the different seasons are 
familiar, and so(1) to (3) give a fair idea of what the moon will do; but 
while familiar they are apt to be remembered indefinitely, hence it is 
better to use (4). This, the number of hours by which rising is earlier and 
setting is later than southing, is obtained by adding 3 to the month 
number previously found by (3). In English and Flemish latitudes 
this is true about the end of the third week of each month from January 
to May, while in June 8} hours are reached. From July to October 
(also about their third weeks) subtract the month number from 15, 
noting that 4 hours is not reached till December. Except at the solstices 
—June and December—the change is about a quarter of an hour a 
week. (4) applics also to the sun and gives the times of eun rise and 
ect, but only roughly, as the sun may south as much as 15 minutes 
before or after noon by the clock. (1), (2), and (3) apply all over the 
world, and the almanac shows the alterations required in (4) for different 
latitudes. Owing to the meny irregularities in the moon’s motion, a 
short method like this can give the times only within an hour or so. As 
the difference between Greenwich and local time in Flanders and in the 
West of England is only a few minutes it can be ignored here. 

Taking as an example the night of September 10th-11th, 1916, we 
have only to remember for the whole ycar that in March new moon 
was on the 4th. Py (1) for month 9 the previous new moon is 9 less 3, 
#.e., 6 days carlicr than the March date, the 4th, i.e., it is on August 29th. 
Hence on September 10 the age is nearly 13 days. (It is best to reckon 
the date of the night as that of the following day, here September 11th.) 
By (2), it souths at 13 hours less 10 x 13 minutes say 10.45 p.m. By (3)— 
ignoring odd quarters, half of 10} is nearly 5}, thus the moon when 13 
days old has already got 5} months in the sun’s annual path in advance 
of the sun and is where the sun will be 5} months after September 10th, 
i.c., near the end of February, and so her height and length of day are 
about those of a February sun. This may be all the information we 
require. If we proceed we have by (4)—to 2, the month number of 
February, add 3, giving 5 hours as the length of the half lunar day. 
Hence as southing is by (2) about 10.45 p.m., rising is about 5.45 p.m. 
and setting 3.45 p.m. For the sun about the third weck of September (4) 
shows that the month number 9 must be subtracted from 15, giving 
6 hours and, two weeks earlier, say 6} hours as the length of the half- 
day ; thus the sun will rise about 5.30 a.m. and set about 6.30 p.m., 
and if not cloudy the night will be well lit by the moon up to a couple 
of hours before sunrise. For rough purposes we may ignore the fact 
that for half of each lunation the moon is higher and for the other half 
lower than the sun when in the same ecliptic position. It is, however, 
easily included, though lack of space prevents an explanation here.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Bremyer Davis, A.M.I.C.E. 





ITALIAN SOLDIER’S LETTER. 

[To Tux EpiTtoR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The following letter addressed to a bountiful lady who presides 
over a hospital and convalescent home in the North of Italy is interesting 
as a revelation of the brave, warm, and enduring heart of the Italian 
soldier. The writer, whose arm was shattered by a hand grenade and 
amputated, hails from the Venetian country. Before the war he could 
not read or write. He has learned to do both in hospital, and if his 


AN 


spelling is still rather phonctic, he finds no difficulty in expressing his 








thoughts in a clear and legible script. In another letter he speaks of the 
advantages the war is bringing to the region where he lives by the 
opening up of roads and communications, but the one here translated 
is perhaps the most interesting to English readers as showing the present 
spirit of the Italian people :— 

“ TLtustrious Lapy,—I was very happy to receive your m 
cannot describe the joy with which I learned the occupation of Cerizia 
The celebration in my town of Tarcento was moving. The soldiers 
carried red, white, and green flags, and the band of the 2nd Infantry 

Regiment which has a detachment here played the ‘ Marsigliese’ and 
the Royal March, while the soldiers Gouat ; here there are few Civilians, 
I could not keep back my tearsforjoy. The Italian soldiers have covered 
themselves with glory, they are a pattern to the world, especially in 
mountain warfare. If victory comes a little late, it is only that it was 
not possible earlier; we Italians had not been studying how to make 
war for forty years like the Germans. Their arrogance is doomed, and 
in a little while victory will be with us and our allics. Hero in the 
war zone there is great enthusiasm. Peace can only come with the 
smashing of militarism, and then the road will be open for the progress 
of young Italy. I was much pleased to read in our papers of the con. 
gress held at Pallanza, which means that while the soldiers are fighti 
for the holy cause our chiefs are making provision for our food, _ 
it is only just that when our soldiers havo done so much there should be 
those who can think for their future, without their having ever again to 
emigaato to the barbarian empires, as I myself had to do for several 
years, to be treated there like assassins—we were robbing their bread, 
they used to tell us; and now instead we will go to our allies and we 
shall be treated like brothers who are fighting in the same cause,” 
He goes on to say he has been promised a tobacco agency by his 
syndic and hopes soon to receive the licence, but some little advance 
will be needed to stock it as all his four brothers are under arms ;— 

““ At present I have not received the indemnity due te me. Th 

have so much work to do in all the offices, and for the present they 
must only think of how to win the victory ; afterwards they will think 
of us who have suffered.” 
And so with an expression of very warm thanks for all that was 
done for him and for the other wounded in the hospital and messages to 
the nurses who took care of him, he concludes; “I salute you dearly.” 
—TI am, Sir, &c., Zz 





GOVERNMENT SPENDING DEPARTMENTS. 

[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The Ictter of “* W. M. G.” in your issue of the 23rd inst. has struck 
me as applying forcibly to the Statutory Committee under the Naval 
and Military Pensions Act. The regulations of the Committee appear 
to be based on the “ principle that men are either knaves or fools.” 
Its “system leads to no one being able to do anything without the 
authority of some one else,” and so “there must be form upon form.” 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society worked the scheme for the relief 
of the men under the National Relief Fund most efficiently for eighteen 
months, but under the complex system of regulations and accounts 
devised by the Statutory Committee, which leave nothing to the 
“‘judgment and honour ” of its members, it will not be possible for it to 
carry on, and it will have to be replaced by a small army of Government 
officials throughout the kingdom. I venture to ask you to insert the 
following motion which was passed at a meeting of the Surrey County 
Committee of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, which was held 
on the 23rd inst., General Sir Edmond Elles presiding, and to give it 
the support of your influential paper :— 

“This Committee is of opinion that the many difficulties and delays 
in regard to pensions being awarded, and the great hardships inflicted 
on the men thereby, can only be obviated by the Government not 
discharging men until (a) their accounts have been scttled up; (b) their 
pensions have been fixed by the Chelsea Commissioners. Further, 
that if a conditional pension is changed by the Commissioners, the old 
pension should be continued until the new one actually comes into effect. 
This would obviate broken periods during which no pension at all is 
paid, causing great hardship.” 


—TI am, Sir, &c., Gro. Curystigz, Colonel, 
Hon, Secretary Soldiers’ and Sailors’ ielp Society, W. Surrey. 


Shortheath Lodge, Farnham. 





LIMERICKS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—Your review of the Daily Express’s Book of Limericks omits to 
mention the late George Du Mauricr’s delightful Vers Nonsensiques 4 
Tusage des Familles Anglaises in Vol. LXXII. of Punch. Most of us 
remember the extraordinary ingenuity of the rhymes about le vieux Duc 
and the desolate Dido, to say nothing of the parody of Thackeray’# 
“TI prithee have ready, my Lucy,” &c. But do let mo quote thé 
admirable “ Beau Gendarme ” :— 
“Tl était un gendarme i Nanteuil 
Qui n’avait qu'une dent et qu'un ail; 
Mais cet ail solitaire 
Etait plein de mystére; 
Cette dent, d’importance et d’orgueil.” 

The metrical feat here performed by the bilingual humorist was no meal, 
one. It consisted in making the French phrasal accents fall approxi- 
mately where the English word-accents would occur in an English 
Limerick. It must be admitted that, to obtain this metrical effect, 
Du Maurier’s Limericks must be read so as to produce a caesura or pause 
after each third syllable, which is easier, perhaps, for a master of the 
French of Stratford-atte-Bowe than for a Frenchman accustomed 
orthodox metres, I have known Frenchmen to deny that Du Maurier’s 
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Limericks could be made to scan by any one but an Englishman, and 
that then the result was singularly cacophonous to a French ear. But 
we must remember that our gallant Allies, quite rightly, resent any 

fane tampering with the conventions, rhythmical and other, of their 
beautiful language. Du Maurier had the singular privilege, as belonging 
to both, of being able to laugh at Frenchmen and Englishmen alike, since 
he understood and loved both. The only contemporary humorist, I 
think, who in some measure shares this faculty of poking affectionate fun 
at the foibles of both nations is M. Pierre Mille in some of his articles in the 
Temps. An entente strong enough to stand the test af happy laughter is 
strong indeed, and may well endure when the compulsion of common 
danger and common effort is followed by the infinite relief and joy of 
common victory.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A 





(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpeeTaToR.”] 
§m,—Many thanks for the “ Limerick ” quotations. Perhaps the most 
complete one I know is the one about the old lady of Perth :— 
“There was an old lady of Perth 
Who was born on the day of her birth, 
Who was married, they say, 
On her own wedding day, 
And died on her last day on earth.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. StemMBrRripag. 


Thorndene, Thornsett Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 





“ADHUC SUB JUDICE.” 

{To THE EpttoR OF THE “ SpEecTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In the course of a long life I have come across many curious 
eases of Sortes (not only, or even usually, Vergilianae), but not many 
funnier than one which I added to my collection yesterday (29-8-16). I 
was still smiling inwardly at the German soldier quoted in the morning 
papers as writing of “real English” (soldiers), when I took down, for 
quite another purpose, an old dusty book—Wright’s Political Songs— 
from a shelf rarely visited, and turning the pages at random had these 
words suddenly before me :— 

* Post hos et hujusmodi bellicos labores, 

Angli velut angeli semper sunt victores, 

Scoticis et Wallicis sunt praestantiores.” 
As these words were written more than six hundred years ago, they 
will not enrage “ Jock” or “ Taffy ’’ to-day—only make him laugh.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A “ Briton.” 





THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
{To THE Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your issue of September 2nd, under the heading “ The Study 
mentions Bishop Caldwell’s acknowledgment of 
I too am a victim 


of Greek,” “‘ Recluse ” 
“a serious disadvantage in his early education.” 
of the same disadvantage, and had commenced to study Greek out 
here sometime before the correspondence on the subject first appeared 
in the Spectator. I am still endeavouring to master the language, but 
rather under difficulties. I want to know if you can tell me whether 
there is any one who would undertake to send me test papers out. I 
would gladly pay a certain sum for any assistance. If you would 
kindly help me in any way I should be deeply grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Bertram Tasker, Lieut. R.E. 

[We have little doubt that Mr. Tasker will receive plenty of replies 
tohis request. Letters addressed to him at this office will be forwarded 
by us.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE AGENDA CLUB. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—Some years ago there was a good deal of correspondence in the 
Spectator about the “‘ Agenda Club.” As a very young subaltern I was 
interested in it, and met one of the founders of the club, whose name 
I cannot remember, and was very much impressed with all his proposals 
and ideas. I was anxious to learn more, and if possible to help, but 
absence abroad and other reasons caused me to lose touch with the 
movement. I have been thinking that if the movement is dead, now 
would be the time to establish a sound working organization on the 
lines of the old Agenda Club, The whole world is in the melting-pot, 
and ideas have changed more in two years than they would, normally, 
in twenty. To a great extent prejudices and jealousies seem to have 
flisappeared. For the first time in history unemployment is unknown. 
Workers in factories are better cared for, because on their efforts national 
prosperity and victory depend—instead of merely dividends. Men 
will come back from the war broader-minded, less insular, and clearer 
thinkers. But it seems as if we were overstocked with committees and 
societies each with a different name, all working for the betterment of 
civilization, but possibly on the wrong lines. Could not one large 
central organization replace all these, and bring ideals nearer realization ? 
This organization could deal with such things as sweating, saving of 
child life, prevention of consumption, venereal disease, prostitution, &c., 
far more effectively than a number of small societies. There would be 
no difficulty in obtaining workers—propagandists. Men who have given 
up everything to help to rid the world of its greatest evil will (surely) be 
glad to help to remedy lesser evils. For the first time in our history we 
find the whole nation thinking as one man and working as one man for 
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George with suspicion now are wondering if his great skill at organizing, 
controlling, and leading men will not be of as great use after as it has 
been during the war. The subject is so large that it needs a readier pen 
than mine to deal with it. Men of all sorts and conditions have been 
thinking these last two years as they never knew they could think. A 
view of a sandbag wall and the sky above you conduces to a new form 
ofthought. The idea expressed in Kipling’s “Chant Pagan” comes into 
your head: “ Me that have been where I’ ve been—me that have seen 
what I’ve seen—how can I ever take on with awful old England again ?” 
Can we not set about creating a new England which is not “awful” ? 
The Agenda Club published a pamphlet—An Open Letter to the Gentlemen 
of England, 1 think it was called. My copy is at home, but I remember 
how it appealed to other men besides myself, who had never been 
appealed to before|to help in the betterment of social conditions. I 
believe this is the time for a revival of the Agenda Club if it is dead or 
only dying. Can you not, Sir, with your great influence, help to revive 
it, so that before we come back to our old political bickerings and 
Strafe we can “ get a move on,” with better organization, clearer 
ideas, fresh ideals ? If you can spare room for this letter, I shall be a 
proud man. If any good should come of it, I shall be still prouder. In 
either case, I hope you will excuse the liberty I take in trying to meddle 
with things about which I am so ignorant.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Salonika Force, August 29th. ISLANDER. 





WATER-DIVINING AT SUVLA BAY, 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SPecTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—I was well aware that Sir W. F. Barrett was a believer in tho 
“‘ dowser,”’ and there is no more distinguished name in the list of his 
supporters. Nevertheless I adhere to my opinion that this is not the 
time, when the provision of water to our troops in various parts of the 
world is of such enormous importance, to encourage the belief that certain 
individuals possess some mysterious powers of indicating where it 
may be found, because acting upon such belief might lead to disaster. 
I challenge Sir W. F. Barrett to bring forward a single instance of a 
“dowser” being able to show any special capacity for discovering 
water when put to the test by properly qualified persons, and I venture 
to affirm that the weight of intelligent opinion is opposed to the belief 
It is not so very long 


that he possesses any occult powe7s whatever. 
since the “* dowser’’ was employed for the finding of precious metals, 
of hidden treasure, and for the tracing of criminals. We all now con- 
sider this very ridiculous, and the time is coming when his employment 
I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Vaux Granam. 


as a water-finder will be thought equally so. 
Athenaeum Club, S.W. 
[This correspondence must now close. 
enable us to allow Sir W. F. Barrett to meet Mr. Graham’s challenge 
in our columns.——Ep. Spectator.] 


teasons of space will not 





DARKENING CHURCH WINDOWS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” |} 

Sir,—The problem presented by the above national requirement is not 
so hopeless as it at first appeared to some in positions of responsibility. 
We have seventeen large windows at Millbrook, and we can satisfactorily 
darken them by night (and still use them for their proper purpose by 
day) at a cost of about 1s. 6d. per window. I shall be happy to furnish 
any of your readers with full particulars on receipt of a stamped envelope 
for reply, together with 2s. 6d. for the instructions. We have a debt of 
about £950 on our day schools through being compelled to build even 
after the outbreak of war, and every sum received by me in this way will 
go to that fund. I even venture to hope that, of those who will be as 
pleased as we are with this economical method of discharging a national 
duty, there are many who will be glad to give us further help in th» 
task of wiping off so great a debt. The burden was cruelly forced upon 
us at a time when all needless building was being postponed by most 
public bodies (and the district Education Committee unanimously 
agreed that our schools could perfectly well wait) until work would be 
badly needed for those brave men who are now defending our churches 
and our homes from a barbarian invasion. Darkened churches will then 
be a thing of the past, and some of the material used will still have a 
market value.—I am, Sir, &c., Harotp Perrman, 
Millbrook Vicarage, near Plymouth. 





PROVERBS. 
{To Tag Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”)} 
Srr,—Your reviewer who wrote concerning proverbs in your last issue 
may like to hear the two following, both of which come “ from below.” 
I heard them in course of conversation with rustics. I have sinco 
looked into a large published collection of proverbs, but find neither : 
(2) * Them as don’t scrat sha’n't 

C. B. Mount. 


(1) “ There's no spoiling addled eggs.” 
peck.” —I am, Sir, &c., 


THE HERMIT OF PRAGUE. 
{To THE Epiron oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—In a paragraph in your paper of last week you remark that the 
hermit of Prague in Twelfth Night “ very * That that 
is is.’ A favourite expression of my Dorset “There ‘tis 


and can’t be ‘tiser! " which seems to me on a par with the hermit’s 


wittily ” said : 


rardener is: 





its country's glory. Men who three years ago were looking at Mr. Lloyd 


wit.—I am, Sir, &c., Q. M, F. br, 
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THE G.F.S. AND THE SINGLE-HANDED. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

3irn,—T wonder if the writer of the article ‘“Single-Handed” has ever 
heard of the Girls’ Friendly Society. There lies the solution of the 
difficulty about the single-handed maid’s leisure hours. A G.F.S. 
member need never be dull. The interests provided by the Society 
are multitudinous, and they are increasing, ride the latest development, 
craft bases. The member enjoys the friendship of her associate and 
the companionship of her fellow-members, and she has the inspiring 
fecling of belonging to a greatSocicty which can help ker, and, still more 
inspiring thought, which she can help.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Euiten C. Tart, 

Frezident G.F.S, Southwark Diccesan Council, 
Lismuilen, Wimbledon Park. 





a 
A “VIA SACRA.” 

[To THE Ep!TOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—With reference to your correspondent’s letter euggesting the 
planting of a forest along the via sacra, would it not be possible to 
plant different trees representing the countries of those men who have 
fought and dicd? If this echeme were carried out, oaks might be 
planted in memory of the English, maples for the Canadians, Lombardy 
poplars for the French, Scotch fir and pine for the Scottish regiments, 
and so forth.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 





HUMBUG. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
£rr,— You may find the following quotation of interest, in spite of its 
probably false etymology. It is from Isaac Taylor's Words and Phrases, 
p. 446, Second Edition, 1865 :— 

“During the last century falee political rumours were often propa- 
rated from Hamburg, then the chief port of communication with Ger- 
many. ‘ 
expression for a canard, and it is casy to see how this phrase has been 
passed down into the modern slang term HumBvG.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Bett. 
Chiltley Place, Liphook, Hants, 





INDUSTRY AND MOTHERHOOD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Bir,—The Women’s Industrial Council is undertaking an inquiry into 
oceupations and conditions of occupations likely to prove injurious to 
girls or women as prospective mothers, At present, although a good 
deal of information bearing upon this point must exist in official records 
and in the private notes of medical practitioners, none of it has been so 
collected and collated as to be readily accessible. Yet the guidance of 
ascertained facts would be of great service to parents, teachers, and 
advisers of girls entering upon industrial occupations, as well as to 
women workers of all grades, and ultimately to the country at large. 
The difficulties of the inquiry will obviously be great, but the methods 
employed in a somewhat similar American investigation furnish useful 
tuggestions, and the officials of two Government Departments have 
kindly promised advice and assistance which will be invaluable. Our 
aim is, primarily, to ascertain facts; and, secondly, to agitate for the 
alteration of any unsuitable conditions which may come to light. Asa 
general principle we think the prohibition of any particular employment 
for women undesirable, but if there docs exist any employment likely 
to injure women as mothers we think it important that the facts which 
make it so should be known to women. How far we shall be able to 
carry cur inquiry will largely depend upon the amount of financial 
support which the Council receives from the public. Surely for a 
purpose of such national importance we shall not appeal in vain.—We 
are, Nir, &c., CLEMENTINA Brack, President. 
F. V. M. Taytor, Sccretary. 
Women’s Industrial Council, 
7 John Street, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
We have received the following subscriptions to the above Fund :— 


8s. d. £ es. d. 


£ 
J. W. Garnett, Esq. .. 10 0 0 


Miss Stopford Sackville 2 0 0 
Mrs. Dorcthea Webb .. 5 © 0 | Miss F. Pearson 200 


Mrs. C. M. Garnett .. 5 0 © |} Queen Mary's High 


L. C. Cholmeley, Esq... 5 0 0 | School, Walsall 5 FF B® 
Herbert Vizard, Esq... 5 0 0 | A Reader of the Spec- 

Miss Ramsay Stuart .. 2 2 0 | “tator .. ee o &§ @ @ 
Mrs. H.Corry.. .. 22 0/1AG .. .. 010 6 
W. Dempster, Esq. .. 2 2 0 | —_———— 
E. 8. Saxton .. - 22 0 £45 3 6 


NOTICE.—-When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writcr’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein cxpressed or with the mode of expression. In such 


instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 


that the matter cr point of view is considered of sufficient interest and | 
smportance to warrant publication. 





| were still living forces in English polities. 


POETRY. sr ah 





A SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 
Just nineteen years ago 
The birthday of her boy, 
The whole world seemed too small 
To hold her joy. 


To-day he died in France 
A comrade’s life to save, 
And the whole world lies, for her, 
In one narrow grave 


Yet the starry vault above, 

The world and ocean wide 

Seem far too small to-night 
To hold her pride. 








BOOKS. 
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NAPOLEON.* 
Locknart’s History of Napoleon Buonaparte, which has now been 
republished, was written eight years after Napoleon's death. The 
book is eminently creditable to its author. When he wrote, the embers 
of the fire excited by the long Revclutionary Wars were still aglow, 
Bitter hatred of the French and execration of the memory of Napoleon 
Moreover, Lockhart did 


| not belong to that section of English society which originally 
| eympathized with the French Revolution, and some of whose members 


‘A piece of Hamburg news * seems to have become a proverbial | 


were most reluctant to admit that the advent of Napoleonism had 
resulted in a transformation of French policy and French habits of 


| thought as complete as that which has, in our days, been caused by the 


substitution of Kaiscrism for the lofty morality and philosophy which 
prevailed in Germany during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
On the contrary, as the editor of the Quarterly Review, and as the 
son-in-law of that staunch Tory and anti-Gallican, Sir Walter Scott, 
all Lockhart’s associations and proclivities would, it may safely be 
assumed, have rendered him predisposed to pass a harsh judgment 
on the career and character of a man who had kept all Europe in a 
ferment for a couple of decades, and who, although far from being a 
genuine demccrat, was, nevertheless, a whole-hearted iconoclast of 
Quarterly Review Toryism. But Lockhart did not allow his predis- 
positions, if any existed, to warp his judgment. Without permitting 
himself to be awed by the sinister genius of the man whose history 
he recounts, he dees ample justice to the scope and versatility of 
Napoleon's unquestionable talents, His narrative is eminently fair. 
His conclusions indicate a strenuous efiort to preserve a judicial calmness 
of mind. As a history, Lockhart’s work has now become obsolete. 
Since he wrote, a voluminous Napoleonic literature has sprung into 
existence that, in many cases, throws much additional light on the 
events which he narrated. Dr. Holland Rose, in an instructive preface 
to the new edition, points out numerous inaccuracies of which Lockhart 
was guilty. His account of the Waterloo campaign is especially faulty. 
I may add that Anglo-Egyptians, however imperfect may be their 
knowledge of the Arabic language, will smile on learning that the 


| right translation of “Sultan Kebir,” by which name Napoleon was 


designated by the inhabitants of Egypt after the battle of the Pyramids, 
is “‘ King of Fire.” But, in spite of these defects, Lockhart’s book 
was worth republishing and is worth reading. It recalls to the mind 
many of those pungent ana which are the delight of the Napoleonic 
student, and which, whether profound or shallow, throw a vivid light 
on the character of the man who: uttered them. Moreover, the work 
is interesting as an indication of the opinions entertained about Napoleon 
by a fair-minded Scotsman who was twenty-one years of age when 
the battle of Waterloo was fought. 

The world is already familiar with the political opinions entertained 
by Napoleon during his callow youth, and also with his early excursions 
into the field of literature. He wrote the Souper de Beaucaire, a novel 
entitled Lord Essex, and The Prophet's Mask, the last, M. Fournier 
1as told us, being “in the style of Voltaire.” He also composed a 
Dialegue on Love, in which he expressed an opinion that “ Love was 
injurious to society and to the happiness of the individual.” He added, 


| at a later period of his life, that he “‘ had never been genuinely in love, 





except perhaps with Josephine, and then only because he was twenty- 
seven when he made her acquaintance.” He also wrote a Parallel 
between Apollonius of Tyana and Jesus Christ, in which “ he decided 
in favour of the Greek philosopher.” When reminded of this composi- 
tion by his brother Lucien, he gave strict instructions that it was not 
to be mentioned, “ as, if it became known, it might utterly undo the 
results of all his labours in effecting a pacification with the Roman 
Church.” But these literary compositions did not stand alone. 
Lockhart says that, at an early age, Napoleon competed anonymously 
and successfully for a prize offered by the Academy of Lyons for the 


With an 


By John Gibson Lockhart. 
(2s, net.J 


* The History of Napoleon Buonaparte. Milford 
London: Humphrey Milford. 
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best answer to Raynal’s question: ‘“‘ What are the principles and 
institutions by the application of which mankind can be raised to the 
highest happiness?” Many years afterwards, Talleyrand, thinking 
to please his Sovereign, obtained the manuscript and gave it to Napoleon. 
The latter “ threw his eye over two or three pages and tossed it into 
the fire.” The historical student and the psychologist alike owe 
the time-serving Minister a grudge for his action in this matter. It 
would be most interesting to know what views Napoleon held in his 
outh as to the best methods for promoting human happiness. We 
are aware that in later life he thought that one method, which could 

fitably be adopted, was to crush out all opposition, When, as 
First Consul, he was framing his sham Constitution, he informed one 
of his brothers, who urged the necessity of creating a Parliamentary 
Opposition on the English model, that he “had never yet seen the 
advantages of opposition of any kind.” Lockhart reproduces a 
pasquinade which was placarded in the strects of Paris immediately 
after the issue of this Constitution. It gave what was probably a 


faithful representation of the views generally entertained by the | 


Parisians on its merits. It ran as follows :— 


“POLITICAL SUBTRACTION. 
From 5 Directors 
Take 2 


There remain 3 Consuls 
From them take 2 


And there remains 1 BUONAPARTE.’ 

Lockhart gives a very lucid and graphic account of those brilliant 
Italian campaigns which constitute one of the chief titles of Napoleon 
to fame as a great military commander. Their history possesses an 
undying interest which is not wholly due to the strategical and tactical 
skill displayed by Napoleon. 
energetic, resourceful, and wholly unconventional French leader and 


the stupid pedants who commanded the Austrian troops is most striking. 


The latter complained that they were opposed by a young gencral 
who irreverently neglected the acknowledged cancns of sound strategy. 
A similar accusation was made against Nelson after he had won the 
battle of Trafalgar. 
is supplied by Lockhart’s account of his conduct when, in 1808, he 
arrived et Vittoria to assume the command of the French armics in 
Spain. 
the town, and would have conducted him to a house prepared for his 
reception, but he leapt from his horse, enter d the first inn that he 
observed, and calling for maps and a detailed report of the position 
of all the armies, French and Spanish, proceeded instantly to draw 
up his plans for the prosecution of the war. Within two hours he had 
completed his task.” The words which Tacitus (Ann., IV. 13) uses 
about Tiberius are highly applicable to Napoleon: “ Nihil intermissa 
rerum cura, negotia pro solatiis accipiens.”” Napoleon found relaxation 
in never-ending occupation. 

In spite of Milton’s qualified condemnation of a desire for that fame 
which he thought was the “last infirmity of noble mind,” it is certain 
that personal ambition, if properly directed, far from being an infirmity, 
is a very meritorious moral attribute. Everything depends on the 
direction given to the ambitious effort. The most severe moralist 
would never think of condemning the spur which personal ambition 
gave to the actions of such men as Wellington, Nelson, or Abraham 
Lincoln, Even the conduct of Cavour and Bismarck is capable of 
defence, for though the methods adopted by each of these statesmen 


were reprehensible, the main objects which they sought to attain were | 


legitimate and patriotic. The same cannot be said of Napoleon. From 
his earliest youth his conduct was wholly governed by that pernicious 
form of ambition which casts to the winds all moral considerations in 
the pursuit of purely personal aims. He discarded Corsican for French 
patriotism, not because he had any special sympathies for France, 
for, to the end of his days, he mocked at the inhabitants of his adopted 
country and regarded them as his dupes, but because his cool and 
calculating intellect led him to the conclusion that France afforded a 
more favourable field than Corsica for the operations of a soldier of 
fortune. 
he said towards the close of his life, “I had been a general, I might 
have adhered to the King; being a subaltern, I joined the patriots.” 
He felt no shame for the mendacity which distinguished him throughout 
the whole of his career, and of which he was frequently convicted. 
Napoleon, Mme. de Rémusat, who knew him well, said, “ delighted 
in recording the fact that, when he was a child, one of his uncles predicted 
that he would govern the world some day because he was an habitual 
liar.” In his case, the child was father to the man. He cheated at 
ecards, not because he wanted to win money, for De Bourrienne says 
he always returned whatever he had won unfairly, but because he 
liked to cheat. When he was First Consul, he prompted his brother 
Lucien to write a pamphlet urging him to assume the Imperial title, 
and then proposed that the author should be arrested and punished 
for having written it. When Lucien complained that “he had been 
made a puppet and then abandoned,” Napoleon was not in the least 
abashed. ‘The fault is your own,” he said to his brother; “it was 
your business not to be detected. Fouché [then Minister of Police] 
has shown himself rsore dexterous—so much the worse for you.” A 
perfectly honest man, Mme. de Staél said, “ was the only kind of man 


The contrast in character between the | 


A good illustration of Napoleon’s restless energy | 


“The civil and military authorities met him at the gate of | 


For similar reasons he abandoned the Royalist cause. If, | 


he never could understand. Such a man perplexed and baffled his 
calculations, acting on them as a sign of the Cross acts on the 
machinations of a demon.” He did not hesitate to forge the honoured 
name of Kosciusko in issuing a Proclamation calling on the Poles to 
rise against Russia. He eventually fell, as Prussian absolutism is 
destined to fall, because, in spite of his acutely logical intellect and 
transcenden’ powers of organization, he altogether failed to recognize 
the moral and spiritual motives which guide individuals and nations. 
He could make Kings, conquer countries, or at all events their capitals, 
end shatter dynasties, but he could not cope with that fervent spirit 
of nationalism which his own successes evoked. 





Napoleons are, fortunately, scarce. The military succcssos of Prussia 
have been due not so much to the genius of any cone individual as to 
the regular and relentless working of a machine-made system. But 
Napoleoniem, in a bad form, survives, and it is all the more pernicious 
inasmuch as at present it is not guided by statesmen possessing the 
talents of either a Napoleon or a Bismarck. It has been incorporated 
into the national mind and life of an cntire people. Napoleon crushed 
the Prussians, but they have become the inheritors both of his principles 
and his methods. They may be devoid of his talents, but they endeavour 
to emulate his proceedings. He was, if not the author, at all events ons 
of the foremost apostles, of that * absolute war ” which Prussian military 
and political writers regard as an idcal worthy of attainment. Lockhart 
records that Napoleon said: “A real Frenchman could not, should 
not, rest until the seas are free and open to all.” Again, he said: 
“There must be one Code, one Court of Appeal, and one coinage for 
Europe. The States of Europe must be united into one nation, and 
Paris be its capital.” The words are those of the dead French autocrat, 
| but in reading them we seem to be hearkening to those ef the living 
| German Kaiser. Where the former failed, ihe iatter will not succeed ; 
neither is it likely that amy German Béranger will be able to invoke the 
| Muss so successfully as to imbue future generations of Germans with 
a hardy belief in the magic of the Hohenzollern name, 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY.* 
Tue uppermost feeling of every Englishman who reads Mr. Roosevelt's 
speeches and letters in The Progressive Party’ ought to be, and we are 


| MR. 


sure will be, one of deep gratitude. Mr. Rooeevelt has said for us with 
great force and very obvious sincerity all that we should wish to have 
said about our motive for going to war 


of fighting for the sanctity of international pledges. 


the necessity and righteousness 
Mr. Roosevelt's 
| mind works in the manner characteristic of most men who have become 
great in politics; he eecs what he wants with a sharpness of vision 
| that admits of no obscurities, and he expresses his opinions with a 

simplicity that excludes a!l misunderstanding. He says in effect that 
the whole edifice of international life is founded on good faith, and that 
| if good faith be renounced the palace of the dreams of civilized men is 
dashed in ruins to the ground. Therefore (co runs the sense of his 
argument) it is the duty of civilized men to insist—by force if it cannot 
—on the highest standard of international 


be done in any other way 
| good faith. ‘To ignore this duty is not merely an omission, it is a 

definite act of wickedness, 
| one’s obligation to insist on international good fa‘th. 
e a situation by force of 


The more one loves peace, the greater is 
A man who is 
| nota pacificist may hope at the worst to sev 
but to those who refuse to fight in any 


arms ; circumstances the 
preservation of good faith is everything. 


which we have only paraphrased 


Taking this argument as his 
premiss, Mr. Roosevelt asks himself how President Wilson can have 
allowed himself to declare that the United States had no concern in 
the war. It scems to him almost incredible that Mr. Wilson—a man 
of peace, a man for whom the foundations of international li’e mean 
should have said that the tearing up of treaties 
by Germany had nothing to do with America. We do not forget 
that Mr. Wilson’s supporters have exp'aine] that ho never intended 
to have done so only when 


absolutely everything 


to profess unconcern, and that he appears 
certain passages in his speeches are quoted out of their context. But 


to our mind the crucial test came when he might have protested against 
the invasion of Belgium and the giving up of Louvain, Dinant, and 
the rest to military execution. He made no protest then. Of course, 
he protested vehemently afterwards against German crimes at sea, 
but he had let slip his first and greatest opportunity, and therefore 
It would not 


used the next with proportionately weakened effect. 
be proper for us to express in detail our opinion of the gravity of Mr. 


Wilson’s omission. We prefer to quote what Mr. Roosevelt says of 


his own countryman : 


“War has been waged on a more colossal scale than ever before in 
the world’s history ; and cynical indifference to international morality 
and willingness to trample on inoffensive peace-loving peoples who are 
also helpless or timid have been shown on a greater seale than since the 
close of the Napoleonic Wars over a century ago. Alone of the great 
powers, we have not been drawn into this struggle. A two-fold du y 
| was imposed upon us by the fact of our prosperity and by the fac t of our 
| momentary immunity from danger. This two-fold duty was, first, to 
| make our voice felt for the weak who had been wronged by the strong, 


©(1) The Progressive Party: its Record from January to July, 1916; ineluding 

| Statements and Speeches of Theodore Roosecelt. Compiled by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Progressive National Committee. New York Irees of the Mail ant 
Express Job Print Stoddard-Sutherland Press, 9-15 Murray Street.—— (2) Theodore 
Roosevelt: the Logic of his Carcer, By Charles G. Washburn, London: W. 
Heinemann. (6s, net.) 
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and for international humanity and honour, and for peace on terms of 
justice for all conecrned ; and, second, immediately and in thorough- 
going fashion to prepare ourselves so that there might not befall us on 
an even greater scale such a disaster as befell Belgium. We have 
signally failed in both duties. Incredible to relate, we are not in any 
substantial respect stronger at this moment in soldiers or rifles, in 
seamen or ships, because of any Governmental action taken in conse- 
quence of this war; and moreover we have seen every device and 
provision designed by humanitarians to protect international right 
against international wrongdoings torn into shreds, and have not so 
much as ventured to speak effectively one word of protest. The result 
is that every nation in the world now realizes our weakness, and that 
no nation in the world believes in either our disinterestedness or our 
manliness, The effort to placate outside nations by being neutral 
between right and wrong, and to gain good will along professional 
pacifist lines by remaining helpless for self-defence, has resulted, after 
two fatuous years, in so shaping affairs that the nations either already 
feel, or are rapidly growing to feel, for us, not only dislike but contempt. 
This is not a pleasant truth ; but it is the truth; and as a people we will 
do well to remeruber Emerson’s saying that in the long run the most 
unpleasant truth is a safer travelling companion than the pleasantest 
falschood.” 

There is something extraordinarily bracing in Mr, Roosevelt's reiter- 
ation of his theme that pacificism is a positive moral fault. We are 
rather too apt to regard pacificism as a sort of intense amiability which 
merely happens to be misapplied. Our tendency is to think of the 
pacificist as morally on a high plane—a man who means very well, and 
whose only fault is that his heart has run away with his head. But Mr. 
Roosevelt will have nothing to do with such extenuations. The man 
who holds that international good faith is essential—as of course every 
pacificist must—and then refuses to support his opinion, whether 
through cowardice, or laziness, or muddle-headed thinking, is to Mr. 
Roosevelt a definite figure of evil in the world. He is a bad man; a 
man who has made a great moral refusal; a man who has debased the 
standards of civilization, and has been guilty of condoning what is 
criminal even while his lips do service to what is of fair report. We do 
not know of any one who writes and speaks the English tongue who has 
expressed this view so powerfully as Mr. Roosevelt. We should be 
profoundly grateful to him if he had said nothing else but this in these 


specches and letters, for we feel that in this matter he has not gone an | 


inch too far or said a word too much. It is time that we deprived the 
pacificists of the credit, which has been conceded to them much too 
leniently, of being good people whose only fault is that they are a little 
too idealistic for a coarse world. By refusing to face the ultimate issue 
they cause the suffering which they begin by deploring. 

The chief purpose of The Progressive Party, which contains, besides 
Mr. Roosevelt's speeches and letters, the programme of the party, is 
to show that the party has not by any means stultified itself, but has 
definitely followed the course which it set for itself in particular cireum- 
stances, in giving its support to Mr. Hughes, the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. The Progressive Party, under Mr. Roosevelt's 
inspiration, stands in the present election campaign for Americanism 
and Preparedness. The party since the first few weeks of the war 
considered these things to be of such imperative importance that it 
abandoned all idea of running its own candidate if by so doing it would 
lessen the chance of the nation paying attention to them. Directly 
it became plain that the Republicans would not support Mr. Roosevelt 
as candidate of the combined Republican and Progressive Parties, and 
that Mr. Hughes adequately represented the views of the Progressive 
arty, Mr. Roosevelt declared for Mr. Hughes and absolutely refused 
to allow himself to be nominated. His disinterestedness has been above 
reproach. The other points of the Progressive creed—the State issucs, 
such as the short ballot, initiative, referendum, and recall of judicial 
decisions—do not matter for the time being beside the greater objects. 
These objects are to persuade Americans to insist on their rights wherever 
American rights are indistinguishable from human rights; to play their 
part manfully in the world in the interests of good faith; to put away 
the monstrous doctrine that Americans can be partly Americans and 
partly Germans, Italians, Irishmen, or Englishmen; and finally, to pre- 
pare their Navy and Army so that they shall not be in the humiliating 
position of trying to insist on something—the Monroe Doctrine, for 
instance—without an ounce of power to enforce their will. Mr. Roose- 
velt says, and we agree with him, that the United States has to take 
to-day as critical a decision as in the days of Washington and Lincoln. 

Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s phrases are delightfully fresh. He speaks 
of the United States under the conception of “ hyphened” American 
nationalism as “ a polyglot boarding-house ” ; the doctrine that Ameri- 
cans must never resist is the “ Chinafication”’ of the United States ; 
under Mr. Wilson's method of treating Mexico, so that an indefinite 
number of Americans have been murdered, “ peace continues to rage 
with the utmost ferocity.” By the way, it is a most remarkable fact 
that during the recent anarchy in Mexico more Americans have been 
kiled than in the whole of the Spanish-American War! The phrases 
we have quoted stand out the more strikingly for the very reason 
that Mr. Roosevelt's rush of sincere protest docs not allow him 
normally to wait to turn his phrascs. Some of the arguments are 


also wonderfully vivid. Take, for example, the historical reminder 


that the pacificists of their day denouneed Washington as an 
anarchical militarist, and Lincoln as an unscrupulous dictator. Yet 
there is not an American pacificist to-day who is not willing to boast 
of what has been handed down to America by Washington and Lincoln, 
Equally good is the denunciation of the German-Americans, who, with a 








a 
cynical perversity that passes all limits, praise German militarism and 
support American pacificism in the same breath. 

English readers will be interested to see how great a political questiog 
has been made in America of “ industrial preparedness.’ It is recog. 
nized that no country can afford to let essential industries, industrieg 
necessary for national security in war, pass from its own control, As 
for naval and military preparedness, Mr. Roosevelt demands that thy 
American Navy shall be second only to the British Navy, that the 
American Mercantile Marine shall be developed, that a Naval Reserva 
shall be created, that ships shall be run with a view to fighting and not 
as “ambulatory school houses,” that there shall be a highly trained 
mobile Army of two hundred and fifty thousand men, and that 
universal military training on the Swiss or Australian model shalj 
be introduced. 

With this Progressive confession of faith Englishmen may profitably 
read Mr. Washburn’s book.? Mr. Washburn is an old College friend of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and from his intimate knowledge of him he produceg 
many reminiscences to prove his disinterestedness. He is convinced that 
Mr. Roosevelt has no political ambition in the ordinary sense. He ig 
a man of ideas, held with intense feeling, and to get his ideas accepted 
he would invariably sacrifice any merely personal interest. Mr. Roose. 
velt’s conduct in the present Presidential compaign proves as much, 
even if it had not been proved already by such incidents as his asking 
Mr. Booker Washington to lunch at White House, and his unpopular 
insistence on the policy of recall. 





EN LIAISON AVEC LES ANGLAIS.* 

Cartan Parwirre Mutter has written a notable book in his Rn 
Liaison avec les Anglais. Those who know the gallant officer in question 
will not be surprised, for he has all the qualities of heart and head, and 
also just the experience, which would enable him to deal well and truly 
with the British Army in the field. Captain Millet speaks and writes 
English like an Engiishman. He lived several years in this country as 
the Military Correspondent of the Teips, and at manceuvres, which 
he attended regularly, made the acquaintance not oniy of our Generals 
and Staff Officers, but also of the British “Tommy,” Regular and 
Territorial. But above and beyond this, Captain Millet has that best 
qualification of all, a natural liking for our nation and our par- 
ticular type of soldier. Nothing could possibly be more sympathetio 
than his attitude towards the British type of mind and character. He 
sees our weaknesses, and his sense of humour is stirred by many of our 
eccentricities, but always with the sympathy of approbation as well as 
the sympathy of comprehension. He is very kind to our virtues, and 
more than a little blind to our faults. His series of studies will bo of 
great use in explaining to his countrymen the peculiarities of the English, 
and in dispelling that mist of convention and tradition which too often 
keeps Englishmen and Frenchmen apart. For that reason we shall 
wish his book a large circulation in France. It deserves an equally 
large one in England, on grounds of literary charm and readability. 
We say without hesitation that any one who can read French (and, aftor 
all, that is nowa very large public) will find genuine delight in his idyils 
of the fray, for that is what these short studies really are—little pictures 
or vignettes from the trenches, the artillery zone, or behind the lines. 
Happily, too, the author has not rigidly confined us to the British Army. 
The occasional studies of French soldiers and French peasants are 
exceedingly good, and make us wish for more. Indeed, the volume 
affords such pleasant reading that we wish it could be translated. It 
would lose some of its charm, no doubt, but one does not like to think 
of its being a closed book to those who have not enough French to 
master even its very lucid and easy style. 

Before we say anything in detail as to the actual contents of Captain 
Millet’s volume we may comment upon the really remarkable precision 
with which he handles English slang and vernacular talk, whether of 
officers or privates. It is so very easy for a foreigner to go wrong in 
such details. Even English writers often get their atmosphere wrong, 
and put into the mouths of Generals words which would never be spoken 
except by subalterns, and vice-versd ; or again, attribute to men of forty- 
five slang of an epoch a quarter of a century later than tho period at 
which they must have acquired their own argot. The only slip that 
we can find in this respect, and we are not absolutely sure that 
it is a slip (the problem is one of no little interest in the study 
of language), is where he makes the General of a Division speak of tho 
Germans as “ blighters.” All depends, of course, upon the age of 
the General. If he had reached that rank before the war, and so was 
presumably a man of fifty-two to fifty-six, we should say unhesitatingly 
that he was not likely to use the word “ blighters,” “ Blighter,” 
if we remember rightly, made its bow for general acceptance on the 
introduction of Mr. Kipling. The men, therefore, who would, as it 
were, have grown up with “ blighter” would be the subalterns, Cap- 
tains and Majors. But, after all, these are the days of very young 
Generals, and Captain Millet might easily defend himself by saying 
that his Divisional General was under forty. To counter that, however, 
we should say that in the particular study, “ Un Général Anglais,” 
where the phrase under discussion occurs, the context points to 4 
General of wide expericnce well over fifty. The only other slip that 
we have been able to detect occurs, curiously enough, in the same little 

* En Liaison avec les Anglais: Souvenirs de Campagne. Par Philippe Millet, 
Paris: Librairie Académique, Perrin et Cie, (8 ir. 50 c.) 
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study. Our author makes his General insist—even at the crisis 
of an attack—upon a Staff Officer who is on a mission to him having 
some breakfast, “‘ une tranche de bully beef, un morceau de chester et 
an verre de whisky and soda.” “Chester” may be a printer’s error, 
and if so we are sure that Captain Millet will be amused by the mistake. 
On the other hand, we think it may be a “ portmanteau ” word between 
“Cheshire” and “Cheddar.” It ought, of course, to be “a morsel 
of Cheddar ” or “ a morsel of Cheshire” ; but Captain Millet, choosing 
with a perfectly balanced mind between these two, has run them 
together and stumbled on the word “ chester.” We remember a small 
girl making an equally felicitous junction in the case of “* Osborne” 
and “Albert” biscuits. She produced the “ portmanteau” word 
“Qsbert” to cover the two types. 


As an example of what may be termed Captain Millet’s literary, 
political, and professional mission in writing his book we may take 
the very striking and ingenious study “ Reléve,” which recounts the 
visit of two British officers to some French trenches. After a short 
journey, seasoned by a good many shells, they arrive at their objective, 
the French line, and the liaison officer, who has escorted them thus far, 
thereupon hands them over to the French officer commanding, who 
shows them round. At the close of their tour of the trenches, the 
following conversation takes place :— 

“Tout en nous guidant & travers Ics ruines, le commandant ne me 

cache pas son enticre satisfaction. — Ces Anglais sont vraiment de 
beaux soldats. . . Votre major n’a pas lair commode, mais il n’a pas 
froid aux yeux. Un peu plus tard, comme nous approchons du quartier 
général, c'est le major qui me prend & part. Je ne l’ai jamais vu 
aussiaimable. — Remerciez le commandant, me dit-il, c’est un homme 
capital. Je recois aussi les confidences du capitaine. Ses yeux me 
sourient gravement. Il me dit a mi-voix. — Je suis content, trés 
content... Je n’avais jamais vu vos hommes dans les tranchées. 
Ils sont un peu négligés, mais ils me plaisent.. . Je pense que, nous 
aussi, nous devrions avoir la conscription.” 
The incident is exceedingly cleverly, usefully, and truthfully portrayed. 
£uch friction as there is between the officers of the two Armies (and 
there is very little) always takes place at a distance. Close contact 
produces, on both sides, the results here so felicitously depicted. 
Happily the fighting qualities of the French and Britieh officers and of 
the French and British eolciers are so distinct (except in the matter of 
courage), and their ways of fighting so different, that there is no room 
for jealousy, but only for reciprocal admiration. It is much easier 
for an artist who peints in a perfectly different style from one of his 
colleagues to admire that artist’s work than it would be if they were 
both competing on the same narrow piece of ground. 

A propos of the soldier, here is a very charming picture of the British 
private soldicr as he is seen in the French villages in which he is 
billeted :— 

“Tl faut les voir sur les routes, quand ils arrivent au cantonnement 
d'un petit pas tranquille et cadencé qui rappelle celui du canard. 
Leurs bonnes figures rouges, cuites par le vent et lavées par la pluie, 
luisent comme des soleils au-dessus de l’uniforme terreux qui les rend 
invisibles & distance. Ils ont toujours lair content, méme lorsque 

jes dimensions réduites de la colonne révélent les pertes subies, et rient 
volontiers au passage si on leur fait un signe amical. On sent que 
rien ne les étonne: ils ont couru tant de pays exotiques que le Nord 
de la France ne leur ménage aucune surprise. On devine aussi quils 
sont préts & ‘ encaisser’ en souriant, comme des boxeurs, et qu'il doit 
&tre difficile de les mettre ‘ knock-out.’ Leur résistance est d’ailleurs 
étonnante. Derniérement, au terme d'une longue journée de marche, 
un bataillon est mis au repos pour une demi-heure. Voila les sacs 
a terre et une partie de foot-ball s’organise instantanément, La 
partie durait encore quand retentit le coup de sifflet annongant le 
rassemblement. L’un des joueurs dit & son officier: ‘Vous m’avez 
fait perdre le plus beau coup de pied de ma vie.’. . . Enfin les tommies 
sont des philosophes. A labreuvoir l'autre jour, j'ai entendu lun 
d’eux dire sentencicusement &@ un camarade: ‘Si vous avez de l’argent, 
vous ferez bien de le dépenser aujourd'hui, peut-étre serez-vous tué 
ce soir.’’ 

We wish we had epace to quote from “ Harold,” a delightful sketch 
of a very young, rosy-cheeked subaltern. Harold was on the Staff, but 
for a deed of gallantry had received the Military Cross. The boy’s 
comment ends this fascinating little study: “I call it idiotic. I sleep 
in a bed every night. Things like this ought to be kept for the poor 
beggars in the trenches.” 

“A Travers Ypres,” dated April and May, 1915, is a wonderful 
description of passing in a motor down the roads leading to and through 
and back from Ypres during the worst time of the bombardment. In 
contrast to this picture, painted in the tints of earthquake and eclipse, 
is a bright vignette called “Le Peau ‘ Billet,” which describes with 


we must quote again from what is perhaps the most memorable of all 
of them—“ Un Général Anglais” :— 

“Ces petites miséres n’altérent jamais "humcur bienveillante qu'il 

témoigne & tout le monde. I] posséde au plus haut degré la qualité 
anglaise que définit le mot kindness: une sorte de bonté virile qui 
Be traduit, avant tout, par le souci de ne pas froisser les sentiments 
@autrui et par la volonté d’obliger. Il se fait un devoir de dire a 
chacun une bonne parole. Le plaisir qu'il en éprouve lui-méme est 
si vif qu'il en oublie l'heure. On le vit un jour, dans un carrefour 
dangercux, risquer la mort plutét que de prendre promptement congé 
de deux ou trois officers qui lui semblaicnt dignes d’intérét. Mais 
c’est surtout & son mess que parait son inaltérable bonhomie. Certains 
des commensaux que le hasard lui a imposés l’exaspérent sccrdtement 
par des tics devenus intolérables aprés plusicurs mois de vie commune ; 
aucun d’eux ne se doute de son désir de les voir & cent mille diables. 
Un autre de ses officiers d’état-major est mélomane; or, le général a 
de la musique une horreur si profonde qu'il traverserait la Manche 
pour fuir un concert ; il souffre néanmoins en silence, et sa scule ven- 
geance consiste 4 n’entrer au mess que lorsque le mélomane, qui prélude 
au diner par des arpéges, s'est décidé & quitter le piano.” 
A truer and more delightful picture cannot be imagined. But while 
we are deeply touched at finding so sympathetic an analyst of the 
British fighting man, we must not let it be supposed that there is not 
quite as warm an appreciation in our Army of the French soldiers 
and officers. Though our liaison officers may find it harder to discover 
adequate words, we are certain that there is no loss of admiration and 
affection. We know the charm as well as the value of the men who 
have fought and still fight at Verdun. 





FAITH OR FEAR ?* 

Five writers have made “an appeal to the Church of England,” pub- 
lishing together in one volume under the title of Faith or Fear? They 
are all members of the National Church, all greatly alarmed for her 
welfare and distressed at the desertion of her services, but not all in 
agreement as to the things which belong to her peace. Three of them 
are clergymen and two laymea. Mr. Donald Hankey, one of the litter, 
is well known to our readers as the author of A Student in Arms. 
The nine chapters which he contributes are headed “The Church and 
the Man.” In order to tell his readers what in his belief the ordinary 
man wants of a Church, he is obliged to describe what he himself 
wants, and to do so he must talk about himself and his experience, 
spiritual and secular, and thus risk the charge of egotism. The reader 
is likely, however, to be too much enthralled by the narrative to bring 
this charge, and will probably have to confess himself more interested 
in the man than in his recommendaticns to the Church. 

Like most men of to-day who think deeply and continuously about 
religion, Mr. Hankey went through a period of scepticism, and found 
himself, when not much over twenty, “ in a distant tropical colony,” an 
officer in the British Army, “on the brink of materialistic determinism.” 
He had been brought up under strong religious influence, but it seemed 
to him that the only honest thing for him to do was to abandon all 
pretence of religion. Suddenly a change came over his mental attitude. 
“TI had,” he tells us, “ an experience which revealed to me once for all 
that it was imporsible for me io deny the reality of the human soul.” 
He does not tell us what the experience was, only that “ from that day 
I was a theist.” He is not inclined to exaggerate, in the opinion of the 
present writer he is inclined to minimize, the gulf fixed between theism 
and atheism. ‘ A mere abstract belicf that God exists is not of much 
practical use to anyone,” he continues, and, as if in answer to his longing 
for some more inspiring creed, “ one day this sentence flashed across my 
mind: ‘If you would know Christ, behold He is at work in His vin>- 
yard.’” He took the word “* vineyard” to mean “ poorer England,” 
and resigned his commission “ with a view to becoming a slum parsoa.” 
Mr. Hankey is a man to whom spiritual adventures are granted. Ic is 
never “ disobedient to the heavenly vision,”’ never scts his carcer against 
his chance of enlightenment. This “sentence” coming to him from 
the outside caused him without hesitation to begin over again. Had 
the same expericace come to a religious soldier of the Middle Azes, 
or of Cromwell’s New Model, he would have told it differently. 
One of the Hebrew prophets would have said to him: “The word 
of the Lord came to me saying: * Arise, go to London.’” Spiritual 
experience is probably the same from age to age. Our author began 
to read for Orders at Oxford, “ funked”’ them, and, still a layman, 
went to work in a London Mission. Here among boys and men ho 
laboured for years, with an interval of some months which he spent in 
Australia, travelling thither in the steerage of a German liner, “ There 
I slept in a part of the hold which was fitted up to accommodate 
more than two hundred men. The men who slept above and below 





great sympathy how a group of Pritish artillery officers make them- 
telves a snug little nest for their mers, and how it was knocked to picces 
by the enemy's artillery. In the courre of this episode Captain Millet 
asks how it is that the English are always supposed to be silent and 
reserved ; and he goes on to point out how usually they are quite the 
contrary. The particular boys in question were delighted to bring 
him into tea, and to show him their beautiful billet, which actually 
had beds in it. They gave him a very good tea: “there was jam, 
there was butter, there were cakes—those cakes which the girls across 
the Channel despatch every week from the uttermost corners of England 
and Scotland.” But always the burden of their talk was that their 
lodging appeared to them a veritable paradise. 

Befcze we leave Captain Millet’s fascinating piece of liaison work 





and round me were mostly Welsh miners, and in the following five 
weeks I learnt a good deal about human nature in the rough.” The 
outbreak of the war found him back in the Mission. He enlisted, 
spent nine months in England and three at the front as a private soldier, 
began his articles for the Spectator in hospital, and now holds a com- 
mission once more. 

Though our author did not take Orders, he not only never gave up his 
religious faith, but year by year his religious assurance increased and ho 
became a devoted Churchman—though very critical of the Church. His 
cise against Anglicanism is, however, social rather than doctrinal. He 
* Faith or Fear? An Appeal to the Church of England, By Donald Hankey 
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erraigns the Church for her long subsorvience to the upper elass, her 
neglect of the masses and acquiescence in dull respectability. He 
sympathizes with those who kick against the tests imposed upon the 
would-be parson and the declaration of faith demanded from persons 
who desire to be baptized in “ riper years.” He cannot, however, seo 
how the practical difficulties of alteration are to be overcome, since it is 
impossible to allow the zealots of one sids a free hand without allowing 
it also to the zealots of the other. The man who says: “I suppose I 
must equivocate a little to obtain so great a fellowship,” seems to him 
to be quite within his right, and he concludes that “ it is really almost 
necessary that the Church should be something of a compromise, and 
somewhat behind the times.” He deprecates strongly the alternative of 
religious separation. Indeed, we gather that schism is in his eyes a sin. 
“No, brethren, the life of Christ is in His body the Church, for ail its 
infidelity. Wecannot make Him a new body, other than that which He 
has chosen, for His Spirit will not dwell therein.” All the same, this 
soldier, with hia strong fear of mutiny, demands liberty under discipline. 
Full advantage is to be taken of the essential elasticity of a Church whose 
Articles are Articles of peace, and inside the Church movements may 
arise—one has, he obviously thinks, already arisen—which may bring 
back the people to the fold. But if any movement or brotherhood is to 
succeed, its aim must be, he is convineed, to make itself unnecessary. 
“Its ultimate object must be its own disappearance.” ‘Thus will it be 
saved from what he thinks the Nemesis of separatism. 

As our readers will have guessed, Mr. Hankey does not base the faith 
that is in him upon argument. He has no reasoned theory to offer. He 
is a frank pragmatist. “ You can't believo in God ?” he repeats scorn- 
fully after an imaginary interlocutor. “ Why, man, the very fact that 
you can’t make a decent fist of life without this belief in God, this 
rational basis of optimism, is surely a sufficient proof of its truth!” To 
all those who call in question the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
he replies: “ Assume these propositions true, and if in doing so you 
find a new happiness and peace yours, the balance of probability is in 
their favour.” Mr. Hankey is a man of faith and of action, not of words 
although in a very true senso he is a man of letters. 

Next to the paper which we have been discussing, that by the Rev. 
Cc. H. S. Matthews interests us most in the present volume. He 
criticizes the Church with more bitterness than docs “ A Student in 
Arms.” He would like to see it disestablished, and, so far as we can 
gather, he would like to seo all its tests radically altered. He regrets 
deeply that candidates for Orders must spend weary hours in trying to 
get round the Articles. At present, while Bishops rejoice that the Church 
is wide enough to include High and Low Church clergymen, it is too 
narrow for the laity. “ Behind Father A. and Mr. B. is the whole bench 
of Bishops thanking God for the comprehensivencss of a Church which 
includes both Father A. and Mr. B. . . . and somehow Icaves the vast 
mass of the people of the country, including thousands of men and 
women full of zeal for truth, for righteousness, and for charity, outside 
its doors!"" The Church must change very much if she is to last, he 
says, and the reader cannot but suspect him of believing that she is 
doomed. But if he is depressed as a Churchman, he is entirely optimistic 
as a Christian. Men go to Church less and less, but there is no corre- 
sponding falling of in the interest they feel in religion. The hunger for 
faith is keen, was never keener, he is certain. He has had much 
experience of working men both here and in the Colonies, and his recent 
acquaintance with soldiers does but confirm his belief. We are not sure 
exactly what he wants the Church to do. He is a Modernist and a 
Sacramentarian, but he frankly declares that, while he feels the Sacra- 
ments necessary to his own spiritual life, many men keep in full spiritual 
health without them. 

The worst—or is it the best ?—of such a book as Faith or Fear ? is 
that, while it is a book with a common purpose, it is not the purpose, but 
the individual aspirations and experience of the various writers, which 
hold the attention of the reader. 





THE WAR AND THE SOUL.* 


Mr. R. J. Campnety’s métier is to be a popularizer. He can come 
down to any one’s level and bring everything else with him. He sets 
to with his facile pen to popularize the universe ; if he could, he would 
popularize its Author. Like many a stronger thinker, he is ready at 
this moment to offer patent solutions for all the moral and religious 
problems of the war. He begins, as a rule, to tackle any enigma by 
saying it is not an enigma at all. Then he offers his answer for our 
consideration. “The problem of what is wrong with the world is 
not greater by one iota because of the war than it was before the war 
began.” Why should we, he asks, expect to be happy? ‘“ Why 
should we assume that it is God's business, so to speak, to see that 
we are made happy in this world?” Not that Mr. Campbell scems 
to think the world, even at the present moment, an unhappy place. 
“ If any man wants to be curcd of religious pessimism or any other kind 
of pessimism he had better go to the front.” If he himself had been an 
unbeliever before he went there, he would, he assures us, “ speedily 


have been cured.” But if Mr. Campbell is cheerful, he is also 
ecnsorious. He abuses the Germans whole-heartedly enough, but he 


has a sneaking admiration for them in many ways. “ How does 


the situation look now?" he asks (obviously he alludes to many 


* The War and the Soul. Ly B. J. Campbell. London: Chapman and Mall. 
(6s. uct.) 








months past). “If there be unity of purpose anywhere, it is not 
with us. Strikes, incompetence, and party factions have brought 
the nation to the very verge of ruin, and if they do not cease forthwith 
will precipitate us into it. There is only one mind and will in Germany, 
and that is the mind and will to destroy us.” The English newspaper, 
on the other hand, make him furious with their pessimism ; yet the 
sentence we have quoted is but an epitome of what the most pessimistic 
of them say. But to leave “ the front,” whereof it should be said that 
Mr. Campbell gives us some interesting details of his sojourn, and turn 
to theology. “ Religion After the War: Will Christianity Survive 7” 
—this is the heading of one chapter, and the anxious reader may be 
assured at the outset that Mr. Campbell thinks the creed of Christendom 
not yet doomed. “What is Hell?” is another of Mr. Campbell's 
startling titles. “Is Hell a place or a state?” he asks. “I should 
say it is both, but specially the latter,” he makes answer to himself. 
“The revolt against the dogma of eternal torment as popularly 
construed has gone too far,” he thinks, But somehow Hell retaing 
little horror as known to Mr. Campbell. As for Heaven, that is also a 
region which Mr. Campbell can speak of with assurance. He is 
certain of reunion in the next world :— 

“What is called natural affection may therefore have to become 

merged in something higher, but without being either dimmed or 
destroyed. Icannot doubt it myself. It will never become indifference ; 
it will only cease to be exclusive. And I believe, too, that the rather sad 
fact, sad from one point of view, which none of us can help observing, 
that the dead are soon forgotten, is more or less an illusion.” 
To prove that a good many “sad facts” which no one can help 
observing are more or less illusions is, we think, the aim and object of 
this rather frothy book, whose superficiality is to some extent redeemed 
by war anecdotes which bear the stamp of truth. 


” 





FICTION, 


THE PRISONER.* 

Sray-AT-HOME readers, who have never visited the United States, are 
constantly having their eyes opened to the varicty of American life, 
and finding themselves obliged to revise estimates based on limited 
knowledge and misleading traditions. In this process of enlightenment 
fiction plays an important part, and such a novel as The Prisoner is a 
liberal education to those who belicve that America is a land of com- 
mercialism, hustle, and quick lunches. To begin with, nothing could 
be more Iecisurely than the method of the writer in unfolding her plot 
and developing the play and interplay of characters, But the scene in 
which they live and move—the town of Addington—might, mutatis 
mutandis, be easily paralleled in some old English provincial town. 
There are people in it—Miss Amabel Bracebridge, for example—who 
would fit into Cranford. It was not untouched by new ways, but it 
was a survival :— 

“Naive constancies to custom, habits sprung out of old conditions 
and logical no more, and even the cruder loyalties to the past, 
lived in it unchanged. . . . The town had distinct social strata... .. 
There were tho descendants of old shipbuilders and merchants, 
who drew their sufficient dividends and lived on the traditions 
of times long past. All these families knew and accopted one 
another. Their peculiarities were no more to be questioned than the 
eccentric shapes of clouds. The Daytons who were phenomenally ugly 
in a bony way, were the Daytons. Thcir long noses with the bulb abt 
the base wero Dayton noses. The Mailisons, in the line of male descent 
from distinguished blood, drank to an appalling extent ; but they were 
Madisons, and you didn’t interdict your daughters’ marrying them. 
The Mastertons ate no meat, and didn’t believe in banks. They kept 
their money in queer corners, and there was so much of it that they 
couldn't always remember where, and the laundress had orders to turn 
all stockings before wetting, and did indeed often find bills in the toe. 
But the laundress, being also of Addington, though of another stratum, 
recognized this as a Masterton habit, and faithfully sought their hoarded 
treasure for them, and delivered it over with the accuracy of an 
accountant. She wouldn’t have seen how the Mastertons could help 
having money in their clothes unless they should cease being Mastertons. 
Nor wasit amazing to their peers, meeting them in casual talk, to realize 
that they were walking depositories of coin and bills. A bandit on a 
lonoly road would, if he were bora in Addington, have forborne to rob 
them.” 

Yet it was in this town of survivals that Jeffrey Blake entered on the 
fevered career of speculation that led to a long sentence of imprisonment 
for misappropriation of funds. The story opens with his release, which 
coincides with the return of his father to the family home with the two 
daughters of his second wife, and is concerned with his reception, his 
regeneration, and his emancipation from the thraldom of a selfish wife. 
Jeff Blake is largely of the new order, but has his roots in the old. The 
Colonel, his father, is a sensitive, fastidious, scholarly old gentleman; and 
his two daughters, though widely differing in temperament, are at onein 
their devotion to him and their loyal belief in Jeff's innocence. Anne 
is of the race of saints, while Lydia is intensely human, forthright, and 
primitive in her instincts and impulses. She is full of compassion for 
Jeff, and yet repelled for a while by his roughness and his refusal to be 
regarded as a martyr. The situation is not easy, for while most of his 
old friends are loyal and anxious to forget the past, the presence of his 
wife, who lives in Addington, is a continual source of irritation and 
anxiety. Esther Blake is a beautiful, selfish woman, already estranged 
from her husband before the déldcle, who stood aloof from him during 
* The Prisoner, By Alice Brown, Loudon: Macmillan and Co. (5s. net} 
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his trial and imprisonment, and made no sign when he was released. 
Yet her hunger for admiration was stronger than her self-pity. As the 
guthor says of her in one of those vivid summaries in which she excels :-— 
“Though Esther might want to escape the man who had brought 
disgrace upon her, her flying feet would do her no good, so long as the 
mainspring of her life set her heart beating irrationally for conquest. 
Esther had to conquer even when the event would bring disaster: like 
a chieftain who would enlarge his boundaries at the risk of taking in 
savages bound to sow the dragon’s teeth.” 
Esther lives with her bedridden grandmother, a strange, clear-sighted 
old lady “ who looked like a disenchanted lingerer in the living world,” 
who read her granddaughter like a book, but accepted her with a laconic, 
gatirical acquiescence. But the dominant personality in the household 
is that of a visitor, step-sister to Esther’s grandmother, once a famous 
singer, now an elderly Alsatian, cosmopolitan in outlook, witty, un- 
ecrupulous, imperturbable, good-humoured, and a_ thoroughgoing 
harpy. Esther is afraid of her; most people dislike her intensely while 
they are fascinated by her alert mind, her wide knowledge of the world, 
and her profession ul prestige. She is, in short, a sort of impish fairy 
godmother, about whom one cannot be quite certain whether she is the 
evil genius of the plot or its most effective disentangler. So much for 
the chief characters; but there are many others, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, who contribute according to their abilities and goodwill to the 
working out of the drama. And though, as we have seen, the novel 
illustrates certain aspects of American detachment and relates toa period 
antecedent to the war, it is very far from being parochial in its outlook. 
Jdealists and selfish individualists, generous social reformers and sham 
philanthropists, pass and repass on the stage, and a lively episode of 
municipal politics furnishes the amazing Mme. Beattio with a new sphere 
for the display of her genius for irregular intervention. The story is not 
rounded off with a full close, but it does not end on a note of perplexing 
interrogation. For this compromise, which affords the prospect of an 
Indian summer of content for the “ prisoner,” we ought to be thankful 
in an age which fights shy of poetic justice and happy endings. 





READABLE NovELs.—Given in Marriage. By B. M. Croker. (Hutch- 
inson and Co. 6s.)—As is usual with Mrs. Croker, the half of the book in 
which the scene is leid in India is better reading than the later part 
which passes in England.——Dead Men's Gold. By Roy Bridges. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—A story of a wrecked galleon and a 
deserted island. A spice of novelty is given by the scene being laid 
off the coast of Australia, not, as the reader might think from the first 
paragraphs, off the coast of Scotland.——The Window in the Fence. 
By Harriet Brunkhurst. (Same publishers. Gs.)—An autobiographical 
novel of everyday life in American country. The book would be more 
attractive if the characters had names like human beings, and were 
not called “ the Man,” “the Blue Hussar,” &c., &c.——Petunia. By 
Mire. George Wemyss. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—A country story on 
lines made familiar by Mrs. Wemyss, and a good example of her style. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude sudsequent review.) 





Rest Days. By Hutton Webster. (Macmillan and Co, 12s, 6d. net.) 
—This is a very solid piece of research by a Nebraskan Professor into the 
intcresting questions of tabooed days, holy days, market days, the lunar 
calendar and the week, the origin of the Sabbath, and unlucky days. 
The author has collected his evidence from the most varied sources. 
Ancient Babylonia and modern Nigeria, Rome and the South Seas, early 
Egypt and the Russia and Mexico of to-day are equally represented in 
the mass of examples here compared in the true ecientific manner, 
Tabooed and unlucky days he regards as “ among the superstitions 
which have retarded the progress of mankind,” because they tend to 
make labour fitful and uncertain. The Romans of the fourth century 
gave up one hundred and seventy-five days to holidays and the circus. 
In some districts of Eastern Galicia, it is said, the peasants make holiday 
on two hundred days in the year, combining the Greck and the Roman 
“hurch festivals. This is too much, of course; but the author, being an 
American, is inclined to underestimate the value of holidays. He thinks 
that “in Catholic countries there is still an excessive amount of time 
devoted to religious celebrations” ; in England, however, and even in 
Scotland, there is a reaction towards the observance of the old festivals 
which our Puritan ancestors abolished, 


The Future of South Amcrica. By Roger W. Babson. (Duckworth 
end Co. 7s. Gd. net.)—This book is written by a shrewd American 
Lusiness man for the bencfit of American merchants and manufacturers, 
who apparently know much less about South America than we do. 
His remarks on the energy of America’s trade competitors in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, and on the apathy of his own countrymen, have a 
familiar ring, though in this case it is the English merchant as well as 
the German who is held up as a model, and not as the melancholy 
failure our pessimists believe him to be. He declares that “ before we 
ean succeed like the English in either investing or trading, we must get 
the respect of these people for our Government.” ‘Our people,” a 
Brazilian told him, “ are afraid to cheat an Englishman or a German, but 





they have no such fear with you ‘ Americans.’ What South America 
chiefly needs, in Mr. Babson's view, is a strong and industrious middle 
class, 





The Ebbing Tide. By Viscount Haldane. (Mills and Boon. 6d.)— 
Under a somewhat misleading title, Lord Haldane has reprinted the 
speech which he made in the House of Lords on July 19th last, on the 
importance of more thorough educational training for the future gencra- 
tion. He described our syetem, emphasized its glaring deficiencies, and 
insisted on the necessity of beginning at once to develop the secondary 
and continuation schools, and to encourage physical training in the 
schools. “It is all vital to us. The old order is passing away, and 
we are face to face with a new order. Our old methods will not avail 
us any longer.” Quoting Brutus’s words, ‘“ There is a tide in the affairs 
of men,” he concludes with the hope that “the nation, with a great 
emergency looming in front of it, does not lose the tide.” 


The Navy of the Restoration. By A. W. Tedder. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This scholarly essay on the Navy from 
1660 to 1667 brings out clearly the decisive influence exercised by 
Admiral Mountagu at a critical moment in declaring for the King and 
bringing him home again. It shows the immense value of the reforms 
instituted by James, Duke of York, as Lord High Admiral. James was 
a bad King, but in the long line of Mr. Balfour's precursors he may 
rank with Barham as an apostle of efficiency. For example, by 
encouraging gentlemen’s sons to enter the Service and have a thorough 
training, James founded our unrivalled body of naval officers, Mr. 
Tedder also gives an admirable account of the second Dutch War, which 
began well and ended disgracefully because the Navy was starved. Mr. 
Tedder will, we hope, continue his naval studies, which are profoundly 
interesting. 


The Man-Power of the Nation. By Alexander Richardson. (Engineer- 
ing. 1s, net.)}—This pamphlet is a collection of articles reprinted from 
Engineering on the problens of industrial efficiency. The author shows 
practical knowledge and good sense in dealing with such topics as 
automatic machinery, wages and output, the ideal foreman, and the 
marketing of our goods abroad. In various ways he enforces the lesson 
that employers and workmen must co-ope rate heartily if we are to hold 
our own as a manufacturing nation, despite the increasing competition 
of the foreigner. 


Women’s Place in the World.—A reprint of an address by Sir Dyce 
Duckworth to the Women’s Diocesan Association (Jarrold and Sons, 
6d. net), in which the eminent physician utters a warning to all those 
who are striving to place women for the future in active competition 


with men. ‘ We doctors fully recognize the varied capacities of women, 
we know their specific peculiarities, and, no less, their frailties. We 
desire a fair ficld for the employment of their abilities as women.” Sir 


Dyce Duckworth goes on to detail some of the activities for which 
women are fitted, and it is interesting to notice the distinctions he draws. 
Thus, while admitting their suitability as doctors, he disapproves “ of 
female surgeons for the care and operative treatment of wounded 
soldiers.” Again, women are well adapted as accountants, chemis‘s, 
bookbinders, and for employment in gardening and agricultural work, but 
he holds that the Law is “ no proper profession for women” and “ the 
practical pursuit of architecture ’’ both unfitting and unnatural for them. 


Highways and Byways in Galloway and Carrick. By the Rev. C. H. 
Dick. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, (Macmillan and Co. 
6s. net.)—Most English people, as Mr. Dick says very truly, know 
nothing of Galloway except through the novels of 8. R. Crockett. Yet, 
as his book shows with the help of many exquisite sketches by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, the south-western corner of Scotland abounds in wild hills 
and lochs, delightful old towns like Kirkcudbright or Newton Stewart, 
grim castles like Thrieve or Dunure, and stately ruined abbeys like 
Sweetheart or Crossraguel, and is wonderfully rich in history, folk-lore, 
and legend. The feuds of the Kennedys of Carrick, to which Mr. Dick 
gives a chapter, would fill a book; there is nothing more horrible in 
Scottish history than the roasting of Allan Stewart, the lay Commendator 
of Crossraguel, at Dunure by the Earl of Cassilis, who had been ousted 
from the abbey lands by the King, but forced Stewart by torture to 
give them up. Bruce and the Douglas line, the Covenanters and the 
smugglers, and, of course, Burns in his connexion with Kirkoswald and 
Dumfries, fill many of Mr. Dick’s pleasant pages. As an example of his 
accuracy in describing a place and recalling its historic associations we 
should single out the excellent chapter on the Loch Trool country, 
which is as impressive a piece of wild nature as can be found in Britain. 
Mr. Dick's book is worthy of Galloway and of the admirable serics in 
which it appears, 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—@——— 


Allies’ Fairy Book (The), Edition de Luxe (300 copies only). .(Heinemann) net 2 


Alston (Madeline), From the Heart of the Veld, cr Svo......(J. Lane) pet 
Andrews (M. P.), Brief History of the United States, cr 8vo..( Lippincott) net 
Arnoki’s Scenes in Other Lands France (Arnold) 


"(Ward & Lock) 


Askew (A. and C.), Her Father's Daughter, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 


50 

36 

46 

net 3.6 

60 

Aumonier (S.), Olga Bardel, cr 8vo 5.0 
2,6 


Ayres (Ruby M.), A Man of bis Word, cr Svo...... Hodder & Stoughton) vet 
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Miigge (M. A.), Serbian Folk Songa, Fairy Tales, and Proverbs, cr 8vo (Drane) 3/6 
Myine (L. G.), The Holy Trinity), SvO........ccesesecsecs (Longmans) net 7/6 
Nicholson (Lucy), The ‘Somperame ~nt of Thomasina, er 8vo....(Methuen) net 56,0 
Nicoll (W. R.), Prayer in War Time, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Niven (F.), Cinderella of Skokum Creek, cr 8vO ..........000005 (Nash) net 6/0 
Pagé (V. W.), Starting, Lighting, and Ignition Systems, er 8vo 
(ifodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Parker (J.), A Text-Book on Coalmining Science, cr 8vo (Gurney & Jackson) net 3,0 
Pharmac opocia of the United States of America (The): 9th Decennial Revision, 

TD. nccomnnnacdoceenencenensedencesenens Seececececeseoe (Kimpton) net 18/0 
Payuter Chm BO COME WOE, GFP BUD. cccavccccessccscces (J. Murray) net 3.6 
Pugh (&.), A Book of Laughter, er 8vo.......... (Palmer & Hayward) net 6,0 
Richards (E. C.), Zoe Thomson of Bishopsthorpe and her Friends, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 10/6 
ee ee errr (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Sadoleto on Lducation: a Translation of the “ De Pueris Recte Instituendis,” 

MD codecs eet.cévecy octave ceed cbeeeiecewesens (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Service (R. W.), The Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) net 3/6 
-Sologub (F.), The Created Legend, cr 8vo............... ....(Secker) net 5,0 
Sornay (1. de), Green Manures and Manuring in the Tropies....(J. Bale) net 16/0 
ee, A PRO errr (G. Harrap) net 5/0 
Sutherland (11. G.), Pulmonary Tuberculosis in General Practice (Casscll) net 106 
Zageee Cs BS, GOS, OF BxGe oo: cawevnes dccvdecesevveccess (Methuen) uct 5/0 
Sees Ged, SOO BOONE CUMS... ccccccccccsevesecececes (T. Baker) net 6.0 
Dasee Ga), FoRmORes, CF BVO. occ ccccccccccscevcccvcces (Ward & Jock) 60 
Tristram (I. H.), For Forty Years Chancellor of London: a Memoir, er 8vo . 

(Lorgmans) net 4/6 
Tynan (Katharine), John-a-Dreams, cr 8vo............ (Smith & Lhier) net 6/0 
Tyrrell (Eleanor), More about the Squirrels, 8vo .................- (Nelson) 3/0 
Walters (C. 11.) and Conway (R. 8.), Deigma: a First Greek Book (Murray) 36 
Ward (Mra. Humphry), Lady Connie, er 8vo............ (Smith & Elder) net 60 
Warde-Fowler (W.), Essays in Brief for War Time, cz 8vo ..(Blackwell) net 2/6 
Warwick (Countess of), A Woman and the War, Svo..(Chapman & Hall) net 76 
Webster (Jean), Daddy Long-Legsa, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
— (k. L.), Christianity and Nationalism ‘in the Later Roman Empire, 
viwoose Co recrccccvccccccccsccccccccccceccccocce (LOngmans) met 3/6 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN CN BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS JOST FREF. 


LIBERTY & C€O., LTD. RLGUNT STREET, LONDON. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFE 
RED 
WHITE « BLUE 


For Breekfast and after Cinner. 
In making, use 1 FSS QUANTITY, it Leing so much stronger 








than ORDINARY COFFEE, 





————__ 


A Good Investment for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widews Fund Endowment Assurance, 
Desides providing for old age, and for dependants in the event of 
earlier Cexth, a further edvantage ts secured in the rebate on 
Income Tax (with a maximum rate of 33. in the £) whieh is 
allowed up to one-sixth of income in most cases. It should be 
remembered also that the full amount of the Policy is at all 
times ready to meet the coniiaually increasing Death Duties. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions, 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY'S BOOKLET. 

HEAD OFFICE: 


9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
23 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.\. 





Head Office : 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


(42) ASSURANCE. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








Ihe Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 





to tho Secretary. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, 
44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


E.c. 
West-End Office : 





N. P. I. 


WAR LEAFLETS. 


1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private {nvestment and Ceprcciation. 


Copies of any of these Icaflets will be sent post free 


to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


| TOTAL FUNDS - £21,171,666. 
| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MCTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


READ /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
C1FIcES (4-28 Lombard Mreat, LONDON. 





PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 





IRISH 
COLLARS 
By Aftointment to their & SHIRTS 


Majesties the Aing ard Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSCN & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.P. Penegali Place BELFAST 


Samples and tllustrated list post ree 





Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,CC0. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................8126,000,000., 
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TO LET. 
A T A L O W a i, ae aes 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION. 


ASCOT (within a mile of the station)—FOR SALE, a commodious residence 
with matured gardens, well-wooded pleasure grounds, 2 cottages, small farmhouse 
“mises, Outbuildings and grass land—22j acres in extent; or the house and 


nd pre ; 

338 fp wouk! be sold; or the house, premises, and grounds about 11} acres world 
be Iet. Large hall, 6 reception rooms, conservatory, 16 bedrooms, and complete 
offices. Heating by radiators. Ges and water leid on. Premises wired and fitted 


for electric light. Close to church. Sandy soil—KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London. (9043) 


— —— —_ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
There are VACANCIES in SECONDARY SCHOOLS as follows. 


TUE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM, Munster Read, Fulham, sS.W. 
(a) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach French and English and take 
charge of a form, 
(b) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Botany through- 
out the school. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, SYDENHAM, Sydenham Hill Road, S.E. 
A SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, experience in the reform method of 
teaching cssential. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PECKHAM, Peckham Road, 8.E. 
(a2) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathematics 
(1) An ASSISTANT-MISTRKESS to teach French « 
ssful candidates for the above posts will be require 





vl English. 
d to commence work 





The suce 
in January, 1917. 
HIGHBURY HILL HIGH SCHOOL, Highbury Hill, N. 
An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach German and Latin, to commence 
work at half term (31st October, 1916). 

Salary in each case from £120 a year, according to experience, rising to £220 by 
annual increments of £10, 

Secondary school experience is essential. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER (H. 4), Education Offices, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C. (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary). A form of 
application will then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 14th October, 
1916. Canvassing disqualifics. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The London County Council invites applications for employment as ASSISTANT 
ORGANIZERS of CHILDREN’S CAKE WORK. Candidates should have had 
considerable experience in social work with special reference to children and should 
possess Organizing ability. The salary of an Assistant Organizer on the permanent 
staff commences at £100 a ycar, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year. 
The rate of pay of a temporary Assistant Organizer is £2 a week. Apply for 
form to the CLERK of the COUNCIL, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 5.W. 
stamped, addressed envelope. Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. 
cn 9th October, 1916. Persons already in the Council's service may apply. 
Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 





HE POST OF DANGER IS THE POST OF HONOUR. 

—WANTED at once, MEN to velunteer for service in the Church Army 
KECREATION HUTS for the treops under rhell fire on the Western Front and 
et other places aluoad and in heme camps. Mast be incligible for service in the 
Army or Novy, prepared to engege for six months, and to obey orders and face 
haidships cnd seme danger. Church of England communicants and total abstainers, 
Email iemuneration if necessary. Sphere of unique interest and usefulness.— 
Write to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Church Army, LVryansten Street, Marble 
Arch, Londen, W. 


ECONOMICS.—A WEEKLY PAPER 


WV RITERS ON 
DESIRES brief CONTRIBUTIONS on SUBJECTS of ECONOMIC 


INTEREST in which writers specialize. 
asked per 1,000 words will be considered.——Write 
80 Cornhill, E.C. 
—— 


Specimens of articles and the honorarium 


“F. E. U.,” c/o STREETS, 


LECTURES, &c. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDGAR ALLEN. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
appum and tenable tor three yeara, are offered ;— 

(a) Two Scholerships, open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which 
they enter the University. 

@) Two Scholarships, restricted to the “sons of workmen earning daily 
or weckly wages ond foremen of werkmen and managers.” 

An examination tor the eLove Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 31st. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 

Students are preparcd for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three ‘Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 188. are awarded 
to Students with a degree en entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


MNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES ere awarded in the following Facultics: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURK SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIEXCE (including Engineering, Metatlurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 

The Session 1916-17 commences Octoler 4th, 1916. 

Entrance end Jost-Greduate cholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuees, giving full intcrmition, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


Beerese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
The Course of Training in Social Work (arranged in conjrnction with the Charity 
Organization Sceiety) will be inaugurated by a Putlc Lecture cn 
THE CHANGED OUTLOOK UPON SOCIAL WORK, 
By J. 8ST. G. HEATH, M.A, (Warden of Toynbee Hall), 
on FRIDAY OCTOBER 6th, at 5 p.m, Admission free. 


{HELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

J (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE, 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
tn Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, Tel. : 509 Western, 




















kinelose | 


| 
Commonwealth 





OUTEPOR? nq Ri SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\ President—Lor ERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mis. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists a Medical Lecturers an 

experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Edygated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, fick-Nursing, and 
Medica! Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence. Medical super) ision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

“ . Se < . 
T‘HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAININ 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustecs : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDO ASTO M.P, 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, MP. LORD SHAW OF LUSFERMLINE. 
The MAKCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

: Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
s Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inet. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
sre preparcd to be teachers of Scientific Physicz! Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiclogy, 
Theery of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gynmastics, Massage and Medical 
Gynmastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbeurheod. The College stancs in its own crounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy lity close to Daitford Heeth. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 








TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

A NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
t _ HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Vhysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &ce. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum, GOOD POSTS 
ONTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 

; LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. §tudents are 
trained in this College to beecme Teachers Cf Gy nmastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends cver 2 years, end includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas *, Anatomy, Thysiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lecroese, Cricket, Tennis, Ac. d 


) es L EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGION, Training College for achers. Chairman, Rt, 
tion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, .A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 
Fund, apply to the Vrincipal, Miss E. LAWKENCE, 


ARESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. — FOUR 
QJ LECTURES on THREE GREAT WRITERS on STATECRAFT will be 
delivered by W. BLAKE ODGERS, M.A., LL.D., K.C., F.S.A., FX. hist.S., Recorder 


TNE 









s 





of Bristol, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Octcber 3rd-tith., 
at 6 p.m. Admission Free, 
4\THICAL CHURCH, Queen's Road, Bayswatcr.—Every 


4 Sunday morning and evening during October Pr. STANTON COIT wil 
speak on: “ Measures which the War has shown to be necessary for the Britix<h 
to Adopt.” October Ist ll a.m., Prohibition for Five Yeais. 

7 p.m.—Manhood and Womanhood Suffrage. 


PRIVATE TUITICN, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Wociwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 yards irom sea.—Apply, Stirling 


House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
J HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Exceptional edvantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities, Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and ficld for games. Keferences kindly permitted to Rev. B, 
Naring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Kev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, lion. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 

N 08TH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
e SFASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and rea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘The aim te to give a round 
cévcation to girls on public schcol lines, Che of the four houses is set apart tor 
juniors under 14 years ef age. Well-cquipped classrccms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
gecd playing field —Ilivetrated Jiospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colicge, 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
< Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH end Miss JOHNS, M.A. Jond. (Girton 
Collece).—Fiet-rate Modern Jdvection, Tiemiscs syccisily Luilt for a School, 
Large Playing-fields ond Rink. laccsee, Hockey, Tarnis, Cricket, [win ming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Torm began Jhureday, 2ist September. 


g7 NOTICE, 











MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 

Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, §.E.R.), as a 

HOUSE FRENCH and for TRAINING in 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 

for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal — ision and control, 
Ladies in residence: Mile, JESTENOIRE, B. és L. Mile, SAVOURLT. 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN, 
For preepectus ond details ay ply :— ‘The Princiy ale, St. Menica’s, Kingewood, Epsom, 


{RENCH SCHOOL.—Mile. Expulson receives in ber house at 
Hampetcad a few GIRLS of geod iemiiy who are prevented from finishing 

thelr education abroad, Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Hest 
references. Next Term October 2nd.—For particulars write te Mile, EXPULSON, 
& St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


H 1 G H ¥ I E L 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Trincipal— Miss WALLIS, 
Piivate Residential School fer Girla, 
Tele, “ Watiord 616,” 


for PRACTICAL 








Dd, 


1T. HILDA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIBERTON, has been 
Ss MOVED for security against air raids for the Winter Terms to ALVA HOUSE, 
CLACK MANNANSHIKE, 
This stands on the Ochil Hills in extensive grounds and enjoys a delightiul climate, 
RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY, 
Prospectus, &c., from the PRINCIPALS, 
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ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


TT PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179, TYPE 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Famil Letters, Gensa. 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : Circulars, estimonials, &o, 
FRENCH (Lrevet Elémentaire). SHORTHAND. PUPILS taken. Estab, 1906, 





4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSES. 
S T . 

REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
Miss SCOTT, M.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses | 4)),, MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings ; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position, Fees from 60 guincas, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTFAD, N.W.—High-class Poaiding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical Tripes, Cemb., M.A. Publin. Thorough Education on modern tines, 
tyecial attention given to Languages, Music, end Painting. Pupils prepared for 
edvanced Lxan inations and ior the Universities if icquired. Healthy situation. 


Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus en ppriication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 21st. 
‘el.: 7 Grayshott. 


O VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal : Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 


Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 





FELI &X 8 OHO OL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. SILCOX. 























IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins. from sea, 
—For Jlius. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


| epeameens HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 











EALING, W. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 

\HE DOWNS ECHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

ITEAD-MisTRESS: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Modern 
histery, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 

Bracing sir from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Fupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


rprepor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Prine! als { 37188 BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 

eacp Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 milea from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 


FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Villa Léona, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 


8/Seine, France. 

Miss EASTON and Mademolselle DIEULIVOL are prepared to receive PUPILS 
for the Autumn Term. Special advantages for the study of French, Italian, Painting, 
Music, Domestic Arts, &c. Good general English education if required.—For 
Prospectus and all particulars apply to the above address. 

















KENT. 











4 RANCE.—THE HIGH COMMERCIAL SCHOOL at HAVRE 
will be reopened on the 10th October next, and YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of acquiring a thorough training in Commercial Sciences and European 
Languages are invited to take up the Courses. 
The School is well established and recognized by the French Government.—For 
further information please apply to M. A. DANY, Head-Master, 56 Boulevard 
Yrangols ler, Le Havre. 


BOYS’ SCHOGLS AND CCLLEGES. 

yow TO BECOME A _ NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets yarents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osberne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISICCK. Recognized by the 

XY Army Ccuncil. Megnifcent lLuildings tn beautiful situation, 340 feet 

alcove sea, facing Daitn.cor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, BLA. 


D°v=ER COLLEGE. 


SCHOTARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMRPER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Schclarshiys £40, £30, 420 yer annum for Poarders, 
For j articulais aj ply to W. 5. LLE, M.A., Head-Master, 


VASTECURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIKE. Lead-Master: Kev. F, 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Arsistent-Master at Rugly &«Lecl. Epecial Army and Engineering Classes, 
lhbysical Drill compulsory for the whole echcol. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
yo and fives courts, swiniming Lath, dc. Exhibitons for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic ccaching. Six Months’ Course from 

eny date. Lacellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, LHE TRIANGLE 
bLULETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moiton Street, W, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowled 
of the REST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to 4 
PAKENTS in their choice by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and TRUST. 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTALLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of fees should be gtvon, 

‘Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, £.9, 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 

{HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MES! R*¥. GALBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Educational Agents. Vstablished 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applicatiors frem qualified ladies who are looking for 
— as MISTRESSES or MAT KONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


aniillies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 











pueous Tarents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
informaticn respecting Schccls, Tutors and Educational 
& Ecmes for loys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Feucational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching etaffs ot the n ost important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c 

Under the management of a Committce appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Coliegs 
ef Treceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated ona 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to3 p.m. 

When possible specia appointments should be arranged. 

Kegistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


sees 














rNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 


There are a cocd many perfectly equipped smalier Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient cducation at a quite :cascnal le cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent tree of charge Cn application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
ttreet, Londen, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 








SCHOOLS, &c.—Parents cr Guardians may obtain, withoud 
charge, \nicrmation and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
‘tutcrs for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &o., 
dc. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Schclastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn,, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.0, 
(Telephone No. Geirard 1854.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men In all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, aud Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Tersons wishirg to receive full value sheu!d apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, Instead of to provincial Luyers. If forwarded by post, value 
pei return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford street, London, Est. 100 years. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from best ' materials, is 


comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkable. 











Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from makers. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied 
to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. LEPIY 
destroys “ silver fish beetles " at once. ‘Lins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.—MOWARTU & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmocre Koad, Shettield. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REIORM.—tThe [People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded Ly the Pishop cf Chester, manages 130 

licensed Jins, Ask for free Cescrij tive list, take 21 ehares, Five per cent. paid 
since 1€¢0.—P.R.H.A., Licacway ChemLers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
) PURCHASED cr LOANS granted thereon by 
The LQUITABLE KLVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Tstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


E ARUN and EBEARBRN.w=— 
Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Indis- 
pensable to all who hope to earn money by writingj(—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Cravep 
Street, Strand, London. 





























APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, W.C. 





Patron: H.M. Tus Kiva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NEB 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurer: THE Ean OF HaRROWBY, becretary: Gopraey H. Hamuitom, 
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FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camrys end in Flarders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa ard India. More than SIX'‘1Y on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Weck’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payablo to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


THE THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Fstablished 1837. Incorporated 1889. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6 000,000. 

Paid-up Capital, £2,000,C00. Reserve vam, ae 960,000. pee £3,960,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee -. £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. 7,960,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 CORNHILL, London, E.c. 

DRAFTS are GRANTE D on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
Btetes, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on appl cation. 


THE AU THOR’S HAIRLESS PAPE R- -PAD 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 5.E.) contains hairless paper, — 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. 
dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 33. per dozen, ruled or wd 


~ ss STIGKPHAST 


is a clean white pasto— —not a messy liquid. 


a —— 

OOKS WANTED. —Enecy clopaedia iin. India Paper. 

Any odd numbera of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alkep, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion coples with’ inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 























“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 





NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Kiid and Mediam, 


— 


Per oz. 


White Label. 


GS” 


Per oz. 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
end Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home 
end for the Front et DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


JOEN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


658 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








How much we owe 
Our Nurses! 


The daily papers tell us the toll of War. 


The Hospitals are full of men stricken on the battlefield. 
Almost every family has relatives or friends who have 
received the devoted ministrations of Hospital Nurses. 
Few realise the immense strain put upon Nurses in conse- 
quence of the War. None can fail to be struck by their 
patriotic devotion and universal cheerfulness whilst on duty. 
An earnest desire exists to show them some 
practical public recognition. ‘The immediate need 
is a centre in London where the trained Nurse may 
find a much-needed rest with social intercourse and 
recreation away from her daily Institutional life. 
An influential Committee has therefore undertaken the foundation 


of 
(137 Ebury Street, &5.W.) 
Under Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG, 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Lady ¢€ vowdray Mrs. Alfred Spender 
; ‘ The Lady CoJringiton Mes, Hi. J. Tennant 
The Couatess Brassey Hon, Lady Lyttelton Rt. Rev. Bishop of Londoa 
The Lady Northcote Hon, Essex trench The Lord Mayor of Londoa 
Central premises have been found and help is now urgently required 
to raise a fund of £5,000 for initial equipment and upkeep. 
There are thousands of Nurses in London who have answered the 
call of the wounded soldiers and left home and friends. Nearly 
2,000 have come from Canada, Australia and other Colonies. These 
especially will immensely value the comfort, quiet and refreshment 
of mind and body which this Club is planned to provide. 


Surely they shall not wait long! 
The Nation’s debt of gratitude is iarge! 
An appeal is made to every reader of this journal to 
respond, and to send a gift, large or small, so that there shall 
be no di lay in this provision for Britain's Nurses in thetr 
times of weariness and loneliness. 

Gifts may be sent to R. Martin-Holland, Esq., C.B., Martin's 
Bank, 68 Lombard St., E.C.; W. McAdam Eccles, MS., 


F.R.C.S., Major R.A.M.C., T., 124 Harley St., London, W. ; 
or the Hon. Secretary, 137 Ebury St., London, S.W. 


The Countess of Minto 
The Countess of Selborne 


———————— 
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We have the Workers but need Money for Materials 


The heavy casualty lists are producing new and urgent demands for our bales 
of hospital supplies. Our resources are taxed to the utmost, and, whilst there 
are hundreds of willing workers, there is an immediate need for generous gifts 
of money to purchase materials, 


BELGRAVIA WORK ROOMS 


and War Hospital Supply Depot 
for British and Allies’ Wounded. 


Present expenditure on materials alone is over £150 a 
week. There is no waste. Tho 
ru Bins expenses are entirely 
coverel by the contributions 
of the workers and 


Evory Shitting g you give 
passes direct to the 
purchase of Materials, 

Cheques ard all communica- 
tions to be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec., Belgravia Work Rooms, 
4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W 


PLEASE HELP NOW! 






























EVERYWHERE— 
Austin commercial 
vehicles are meeting 
the burden of heavy 
work in a manner 
which leaves no 
room for doubt as 


eae’ 
2-3 TON & 5 TON to their efficiency. 


. = 
Commercial Vehicles The Austin Motor 
Co., Ld., 


Longbridge Works, North- 
field, Birmingham. 
London: 479-483 Ox- 
ford Street (near Marble 
Arch), W. Also at Man- 
chester, Norwich & Paris. 
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For Professional Men & Women 
and sedentary workers whose mode of life con- 
duces to brain-fag, dyspepsia, heart, nerve and 
intestinal troubles, “ Ty.phoo-Tipps,” the genuine 
leaf-edge tea, is of inestimable value... as also 
in maternity, surgical and all those cases where 
ordinary tea is deleterious. 

“TY.PHOO™ Tea is the delicate serrated edge of the leaf, 
from which has been eliminated the central portion with its 
tannin-laden stalk and fibre. It is therefore free from crude 
gallo-tannic acid (vide “Lancet”), and contains but a very 


low percentage of pure tannin, so that its mild and beneficial 
Theine content is fully operative. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea goes half as far again as ordinary tea, 
and being sold full weight without the wrapper, | Ib. will 
show an economy in use of IId. as compared with other 
lower priced teas although it is 2/10 per Ib. 


FREE SAMPLE, Chemical Analvsis, and List 


2 of Agents, on application to 
SUMNER'S “ TY.PHOO” TEA Litd., 12, Cactle Street, Birmingham. 
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F.& J. SMITHS 
CELEBRATED 


SMOKING MIXTURE 















Packed in various strengths 
to suit every palate 


SMITH'S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


¢ 
) 
. 
‘ 
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q 
° 
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‘ 
¢ 
7 
e 
¢ 
In three strengths Mild, Medium and Full e 
ATERFECT BLEND CF THE FINEST TOBACCCS ‘ 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDID CDINBURGH, 1886 5 
Per 7* Cz. ; 
SMITHS LUXURY MIXTURE . 
Delightfully Cool and Fragrant 3 
a . 

Per 6 * Oz. ’ 

. 

t 

> 

’ 

. 

i} 

e 

’ 

° 

¢ 

. 


No. 1 MIXTURE (a blend of Fine 


American end Oriental Tobaccos) 
Pecked in 2-oz. packcts - + «+ 


. 1/6 








Manufacturers of “ORCHESTRA” 
High-Ciass Virginia Cigarettes. 


F. & J. SMITH, GLASGOW, 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Public Sales in New York 


of Important 


Art and Literary 
Collections 


Are held almost daily from October to June in large and 
handsonie exhibition Galleries. Frequent consignments 
of Paintings, Prints, Books, Autographs, and Objects of 
Art are received from Europe and correspondence is 
solicited with Owners and Executors, 


The Americana in the World-Famous Print 
Collection of Mr. Frederick R. Halsey of 
New York will be sold on November 1, 2 and 
3; the Sporting Prints on November 21 and 
22; and the remainder of this great collec- 
tion, including the French Eighteenth Century 
Prints and the English Mezzotints, which are 
of the highest importance, will be sold later 
in the season. Catalogues may be obtained 
from London dealers or on application to 
the Company, 


The Anderson Galleries 


Madison Av. at 40th Street, NEW YORK. 


“Where the Hoe Library was soid.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue of Books, Old and Modern, including 
Fine Examples of Colour Printing, Books from the 
Kelmscott, Doves, and Ashendene Presses, Specimens of 
Modern Bookbinding ; also a selection of books from the 
Library of the late Algernon Charles Swinburne, and 
sets of well-bound books in Library editions. On Sale by 





Jamus Barn, 14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
A ccpy will be sent post free on application. 
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A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


\ TE rvuggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
then an Annual Subscription to the “ Specraror.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—et the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in seine foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, Tho “ Specraror,” 1 Wellington 
Strect, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of @ 
postcard to the Manager. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 Ss. Gd., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘“* The Manager, The *‘Srrecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. es 112 6 


—_— 











To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


lt enciose Cheque (or Posta! Order) and showid like the “SPECTATOR™ 
sent for one year to 


MAME 2. cccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccosecsceses 


(Picase stale Tillie, or whether Mr., Mrt., or Miss.) 


AOCTERS 2. cccccccccceccccsccccaccssscceesseesese 
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“ * Biackwood’s * 











is an epitome ifn little of the British Empire—a monthly 
nder that its boundarics are worki-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and ‘sailors; that in warfare, literature 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever heen travellers and 
po! portsmen, and that its, politics have. still a strong strain of conservative Im- 
srialism. Old as it is,‘ Blackwood’s* shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
ause it represents and appeals to ali that is best in the undying genius of 
the race."—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 
“The Most Brilliant of cur Magazines.”’ 
*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For OCTOBER contains : : 

By the Waters of Babylon. By Lrawr Iyrantey. 

A Side Issue of the War. By B. G. Mure. 
a. by R.N.Y. 
On the Fringe of the World War. 

a ad ia Persia—A Reygrettable Ride—A Suddan Send-off—A Memorable 
Elizabethan Travel Literature. 
* Falien Angels.” 

“Night Ops.""—** Bivouacs.” 
Ten Lines. A Study in Shakesp2arean Tragedy. 


By Master HOLOPERNES. 
The Scene of War.—1. By OpyssxEvs. 
Alexandria—Crete—Athons—Venezolos—Voyage to Salonica—Salonica— 
Flyiag—Entrenched — 
The Future of Ireland. 3y the Provosr or Trixity CoLLecs, DUBLIN. 
Musiags without Method 
The Purifying Flame of War—Victory in coeeety -*A Good Bay's Work. 
for a Good Day's Pay ’’-—Victory in the Fieid—The Plain Logic of Events. 
—The Approaching Crash—Peace Picts. 


By C. M. Bowen, 
By ‘‘ GANPaT.” 


Subscribers both at homa and abroad can have “‘ Bilackwood's Magazine” sent 
by post monthly from the a —— 45 Georg: Street, Edinburgh, fer 
S. yearly. 


we. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edindergh and London. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


October, 19186. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE BALKAN STATES AND TURKEY. By Sir Edwin Pears. 

PAN-SLAVISM. By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt. 

TWO YEARS OF ATTRITION: WHAT WE HAVE GAINED 

THEREBY. By Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B. 

PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE: THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE POSITION. 

By the Right Hon. 








H. Dickinson, M.P. 
THE FRIENDS OF ITALY IN “18! 51. ‘By Miss Flora Masson. 
GERMAN OPINION. By Hugh Spender. 
THE MAKING OF A GENTLEMAN IN GERMANY. 
By Professor F. H. Swift. 
SHOULD WOMEN “SPEAK” IN CHURCH ? 
By the Rev 
THE CO-ORDINATION OF WAR PENSIONS. 
By J. M. Hogge, M.P. 
DISRAELI’S YOUNG MEN. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
THE CHURCHES AND THE COMING CRISIS. 
By Hugh Redwood. 
HOURS OF WORK. By Miss Sophy Sanger. 
THE “SLAVA” OF A SERBIAN REGIMENT. 
By Major Claude Askew. 
By William Hill. 


. J. R. Cohu. 


SLUM BOYS AT THE FRONT. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RIGHT AND WronG METHODS OF DEMORILISATION. 

By Major-General 8. 8. Long, C.B. (late Director of Supplies and Transport). 
BRITAIN’S COMING INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. By J. Ellis Barker. 
BELGIAN UNITY AND THE FLEMISH MOVEMENT. 

By Fernand Passelecq (Directeur du Bureau Documentaire Belge). 
*PAUST’ AND THE GERMAN CHARACTER. By George Saunders. 
Is THERE A WAY OUT OF THE CHAOS IN IRELAND? SOME REFLECTIONS BY A 
SOUTHERN UNIONIST. By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 
THE MOHAMMEDAN Law COURTS OF Ecyrt: A RECENT CHAPTER IN EGYPTIAN 
History. By Sir Malcolm Mcliwraith, K.C.M.G, 
(ate Judiciat Adviser ta the Egyptian Government). 
A Visit TO Paris ON THE Eve or Tuk RevoLtutTion. By Lady Kinloch-Cooke. 
THR UNIrep STATES NAVY IN THE MAKING. By John Leylaad. 
BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL FROM 1756 To 1915.—IT. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice oy! Hong Kong) 
THE RE-EDUCATION OF THE DISABLED. By L. G. Brock. 
* MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE THEM’: A REPLY TO Miss PICTON-TURBERVILL. 
By Athelstan Riley. 
A GREAT RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER. ty Eugene Tavernier. 
A StupY OF GERMAN PROPAGANDA. By Lewis 8S. Benjamin (Lewis Meleille). 
THE MINISTRY OF WAR AND THE MILITARY EXEcUTIVE. By Captain Cecil Battine. 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS WITH THE NEW ARMIFS. By Brigadier-General F. G. Stone. 
London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 


| OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handicy Cross ; Romf« wd’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life . Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Hditions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c, 
Looks illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HUECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 2rd Fdition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

(Fluency, =. ), 2nd Edition; ELOCU TION IN THE PULPIT (38. net each) and 
TLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s 

All by CHARI ES SEYMOUK (Simpkin, Marshall) —For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London, 


VHE NATIONAL MISSION.—“ Repent and _ Believe the 





Cospel.” But which Gospel? The Protestant? The Evangelical? Or 
the Ritualist ? If you want to know what the Gospel really is, read “ THE WAR 
OF FREEDOM AND THE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM,” by WALTER ] 


FELCK, (Francis Griffiths. 28. 6d. oet.) 
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Messrs. LONGMANS_ & CO. .’S LIST. 


The Chatction Ethic at War. 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hac's- 
ney Coliege. 8vo. 6s. not. 

The Pimes.—‘ It is @ vigorous and manly essay; the writer 
states his opinions with a refrashing absence of qualiication. .. . 
Dr. Forsyth is a whole-hearted patriot, and if our modorn Ironsidas 
require a prophet who will ery ‘ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ’ they will find him in this learned Nonconformist minister.”’ 


Trade Politics and Christianity in in 
Africa and the East. 


A. J. MACDONALD, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir 
HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Sc.D. 8vo. 63. not. 


Ireland under the Stuarts and during 


the Interregnum. 
By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A., Litt.D. (Dublin), Author of 
** Ireland under the Tudors.” 3 Vols. 8vo. Vol. IIL 1660-1690. 
With Map. 15s. net. 


*,* Vols. I. and IIL., 1603-1660. With 2 Megs. 23s. not. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Municipal Life and Government in 


Germany. 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


Le Strange Records * a Chronicle of the Early 
Le Stranges of Norfolk and the March of Wales, A.D. 1100-1310. 
With the Lines of Knockin and Blackmere continued to their 
Extinction. 
By HHAMON LE STRANGE, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Small 4to. 21s. net. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1916. 
The Annual Charities Register and 


Digest : being a Classified Register of Charities in or avail- 
able for the Metropolis. 
With an elaborate Index, and an Introduction, ‘‘ How to Help 
Cases of Distress,” by Sir C. 5S. LOCH. 8vo. 5s. not. 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


The Defence of Guenevere, and other 


Poems. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. Now Edition. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. 


Songs of Childhood. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE (Walter Ramal). 
piece. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 2s. not. 


With Frontis- 
Cloth, 23. net. 


A NEW AND UP-TO-DATE (1916) EDITION OF 


BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY 


POCKET EDITION. lOlst THOUSAND. 
gilt edges, complete with Maps and Tables, 9s. ; 
Oxford India Paper Edition, morocco binding, 
13s. not. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
l7ra THOUSAND. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Skiver binding, 7s. 6d. net. 


Royal 32mo. 
Roan _ binding, 
morocco, 11s. net. 


SCHOOL or Crown Svo. 


The above work, now brought up-to-date, is an invaluable aid to the 
study of French. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & co. 39 Paternost=: Row, London, EC. 


Th 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. eno py 1916. 


THE NEW SITUATION. By Dr. DILLON. 
ROUMANIA AND THE E ae UESTION. By Pourticrs 
THE BRITISH gtay AFTER THE WAR By ARCHIBALD HvurRpD, 


NEW PLACES IN THE SUN. By E. Bruck Mrrrorp, F. o. 5S. 
THE INDISPENSABL E PREMIER. By Artuur A, Baum 
PATRIOTISM AND ORATORY: VENIZELOS AND DEMOSTHE NES. By 


R 

W. L. CowrrNey. 
UCATION TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
bh a WILLIAM. By Eca be QUEtRoz. 
Marrio 

RIC Hai MIDDL ETON. 
A GENERAL ACTION, 
CHANGING MONETARY CONDITIONS. By Watrer F. Forno, 

SIR ALFRED COMYN LYALL, 1835-1911. By Lpwarp CLopp, 
LONDON IN WAR-TIME. By JAMES MILNE. 

THE AWAKENING OF ASIA. By Il. M. HyNpMAN. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, By James Davenport WHUELPLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. Wirth Maps 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


By P. Ki. MatTieson. 
(Translated by Charles 


By S. P. B. Mats. 
By Mavurick Woops. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., 


Author of “Civilization and Progress,” “‘ History 
of Intellectual Development,” ‘The Wheel of 
Wealth,” &c. 


Price 9s. net. 


*,* A Guide to the First Principles of Reconstruction after the 
War, in Politics, Political Economy, and Government generally ; 
dealing with Party Politics and the principles of construction of a 
single comprehensive Political Party ; Tariff Reform and a new 
Taxation Scheme founded on it ; the Four Platforms of Socialism ; 
the Political and Social Utopias of Mr. Wells, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw; the Mixing of Races Antagonistic in 
Colour and Creed; Race Degeneration; Banking Systems in 
Operation, &c. 


PROFR. HUGH WALKER, LL.D., seys: 
“Dr. Crozier’s ‘Sociology Applied to Practical Politics’ and 
his ‘Wheel of Wealth,’ are as fascinating as any novel; 
and more original and illuminating than anything I have ever 
read upon these subjects since Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’ 
itself. They are, moreover, at the present moment, of the 
utmost practical importance. 1 know no books more suggestive 
ns to what we should aim at, and what we should avoid, in 
the settlement which must follow the war.” 


HECTOR MACPHERSON, of “ The Scottish Nation ” Review, says: 
“Dr. Crozier approaches these subjects from a fresh stand- 
point, and by his originality of treatment, his freshness and 
lucidity of style, and his sheer wealth of historical illustration, 
puts life into their economic dry bones. Agree or disa 
with his conclusions, the reader is bound to admit that he is 
in presence of a mind of undoubted magnetic power. As a 
thinker he is unquestionably in the first rank.” 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE., says: 

“Dr. Beattie Crozier, in his books, is so clcsely at grips with the 
realities of life, so determined to pierce thrcugh appearances and 
reach tho substance, and is besides so practical, that he at once 
arrested my attention; and for many years in my dealings with 
peoples of every grade of civilization, I found him both a guide 
and inspiration.” 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S New Novel 


LADY CONNIE 


Now Ready. Crown $8yo. 6s. net. 





JOHN-A-DREAMS 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


Just Ready. Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 





On Oct. 5. Crown S8vo. Cs. net. 


THE TUTOR’S STORY 
An Unpublished Novel by the late 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Revised and Completed by his Daughter, 
LUCAS MALET 





The SINN FEIN REBELLION 
AS I SAW IT 


By Mrs. HAMILTON NORWAY 


With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


“A story of adventure that is amazingly full of human interest. 
Such a lively record should sell like two shillings worth (its price) 


ef hot cakes.”—Punch. 





a 


THE BROOK KERITH 


A STORY OF SYRIA 
By GEORGE MOORE 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE Times says: “ This book is a tribute—there never was a stronger one— 
to the charm of Jesus. In it Mr. Moore expresses both his disbelief and hig 
belief ; but he is under the spell all the time, as if he were writing a story about 
some great artist whose works he loved. With so much disbelief, in the divinity 
of Jesus, in His Resurrection, even in His death on the Cross, it would have been 
easy to express it with a cheap audacity; but his belief in Jesus, as one who 
could no more lie in His life than a great artist can lie in his art, has preserved 
him from such easy triumphs. So no one, however orthodox, could honestly 
be shocked by the book. It is a beautiful story; and you can, if you like, give 
different names to all the characters in it. Then it must be, even for the most 
orthodox, a true story with all the truth of art.” 


THE PERILS OF PEACE 
By CECIL CHESTERTON. Introduction by HILAIRB 
BELLOC. 2s. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 


Shows conclusively that any_peace which leaves the present German Empire 
in existence with its centre in Berlin would be a mere truce. 














NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘Degenerate Germany” 
(35th Thousand). 
THE GERMAN WOMAN AND HER MASTER 


By HENRY DE HALSALLE and C. SHERIDAN JONES. 
2s. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 


OLD GLASS, AND HOW TO COLLECT IT 
By J. SYDNEY LEWIS. 60 Illustrations in Colour and 
Half-tone, printed on fine antique paper. Fcap. 4to, 15s. net. 


Recent years have witnessed a great revival of interest in Old English and 
Trish glass. This book is indispensable both to the casual collector and to the 
expert. 


SONGS AND SATIRES 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS, Author of ‘‘ Spoon River 
Anthology.” 6s. net. 


No volume of verse jn recent years has created so much discussion as “ Spoon 
River Anthology,” and this new volume of poems by the same author has all 
qualities essential to genius. 


THE MOUNTAIN: Studies in Impressions 
and Appearances 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Professor Van Dyke continues his admirable series on Nature in this fit suc- 
cessor to “ The Opal Sea.”" Eyery page of the text is penetrated with the 
grandeur and beauty of the theme. 


Please send for Autumn Announcement List. 














T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 8 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS IN THE 
ALPS. 


By the Rev. PREBENDARY DURHAM. Illustrated. Cloth, 
15s. net. 


“ A book which will delight the lover of the High Alps... . We can confidently 
recommend it.”"—The Times, 








FORTY YEARS at the CRIMINAL 
BAR : Experiences and Impressions. 
By EDMUND D. PURCELL. Cloth, Cs. net. 


A volume of reminiscences of forty years’ work in the Criminal 
Courts. 





THE FUTURE OF MILITARISM. 
An Examination of F. Scott Oliver's 
“Ordeal by Battle.” 

By ROLAND. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Oliver's dream of a universal militarism without war and 
without international distrust is uncompromisingly dissected. 


THE STATE as MANUFACTURER 
AND TRADER. 


By A. W. MADSEN, B.Sc. (Edin.). Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A criticism based on Economic, Industrial, and Fiscal results 
from Government Tobacco Monopclies. 


A BACHELOR IN JAPAN. 
By ERIC ERSKINE WOOD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book gives amusing glimpses of a voyage vid the Porte 
to Japan, where the Bachelor in question makes a prolonged visit 
and settles down in a Japanese “ paper” house in an out-of-the- 
way hamlet. There is a vein of humour throughout the book, 
and as the author lived in Japan for some time, no small portion 
of it is actual experience. 











“It is interesting, because the author found things Japanese sympathetic, 
and thus is able to make them clear to us.”—Daily Chronicle. 





London; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, E.C. 
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READY EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. Demy Svo. 103. Gd. net. 


MEMORIES 


By EDWARD CLODD 


Containing Personal Recoilsctions and Letters from such well- 
known men and womon a3 T. H. Huxley, Harbert Spencer, Edward 
FitzGerald, George Meredith, George Gissing, W. Holman-Hunt, 
Andrew Lang, Samuel Butler, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mary Kingsley, and 
many others; illustrated by Autographed Portraits, the whole 
volume presenting an unique record of a lite dignified and ennobled by 
an absolute genius for friendship. 





Large Crown 8vo. Profusely Illustrated by Photographs taken at 


the Front. 63. net. 
In the Line of Battle 
SOLDIERS’ STORIES OF THE WAR 


Edited by WALTER WOOD 


A Series of Vivid Records, taken down at first hand from the mouths 
Soldiers who have fought in the Great War, and covering ever 
° g s every 
side of the conflict during the last eighteen months. 
companion Volume to ‘‘ Soldiers’ Stories of the War,” which 
P 
proved so popular last autumn, and still sells in large numbers. 





NEXT WEEK. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. With a New Portrait 
of the Author. 


A Woman and the Wap 
By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


A free discussion of many vital problems of the present hour, and 
a courageous attempt to get people to look facts in the face, without 
preference or prevarication. A very arresting volume. 


SECOND EDITION NOW NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
DR. E. J. DILLON’S Remarkable Work 
Ourseives and Germany 


Demy 8vo. 73. 6d. net. Third Edition in the Pross. 


Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 128. 6d. not. 


The Last Days of the 
French Monarchy 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


* An amazing combination of vivid narrative and instructive and 
pondered generalization which is only too rare, and 50 to be accepted 
with gratitude.”—THE TABLET. 


Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 103. 6d. not. 


The Slavs of the 
War-Zone 


By the RIGHT HON. W. F. BAILEY, C.B. 


** A truthful and beautiful picture of the great, much oppressed, 
and ill-used race.’—-OUTLOOK. 
** Artistry as man of letters wide range of personal 


knowledge . . . profound sympathy.” —MORNING POST. 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST FICTION. 
6s. net. 


You can always rely upon a “ Chapman and Hall” Novel. 
They are all chosen for wholesome interest, vigour, and 
human rature. 


SCOPE By Evelyn Branscombe Petter 
A MATTER OF MONEY . By Cicely Hamilton 
APRIL’S LONELY SOLDIER By S. P. 8B. Mais 
PAT By Thomas Cobb 
SECRETLY ARMED By Phyllis Bottome 
THE SECRET SYMPATHY 2nd Edition 

By Mary L. Pendered 
ONE OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS 2: Fdition 
By Ethel Colburn Mayne 





-____ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
New Books. 


SIR T. H. HOLDICH'S 
NEW WORK. 

Political Frontiers and 
Boundary Making. By Col. sir 
THOMAS IH. {OLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.1L.E., 
C.B., D.Se., Author of “The Gates of India.” 
Svo. 10s. not. 


Tux Tiwes:—“The military and diplomatic career of Sir Thomas 
Holdich in the Far East has been one which eminently qualifies him to 
discuss this subject, and he has throughout it specially studied topics 
connected with geographical aod military surveying . . . this 
instructive volume,” 


Canada’s Future: What She 
Offers after the War. 4 
Symposium of Official Opinion. Edited by E. A. 
VICTOR. Med. 8vo. 6s. net. . 


THE WESTMINSTER GazeTrF.—“ The book fs not only Interesting, 
but so full of facts (and Canadian facts need to be constantly brought 
up to date, as these are) that it should be in the hands of every ons 
interested in the Dominion, either as a place of future residence or 
as one of investment.” 


Public Administration in 
Ancient India, A Thesis approved by 


the University of London for the Degree of D.Sc. 


Econ. By PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, M.A, 
D.Se. Econ., Author of “A Study of Indian 
Economics.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


VOLUME VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the 


Seventeenth Century. bas: 
on the Work of John Smith, by C. HOFSTEDE 
DE GROOT (with the assstance of Karl Lilienfeld, 


Heinrich Wichmann, and Kurt Erasmus). Trans- 
lated and Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. 
Royal 8vo. 

Vol. VI. Rembrandt and Nicolaes Maes. 253. not. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 


Highways and Byways in 


Galloway and Carrick. By tiv 

Rev. C. H. DICK. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

| Highways and Byways Series. 

Tur GUARDIAN.“ Every sentence of it is readable, and its human 

and topographical interest never flags. The author has been excep- 

tionally lucky in having for his illustrator so accomplished and sym- 

pathetic an artist as Mr, Hugh Thomson. . . . Teems with interest 

from cover to cover.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church 


of England. By Donatp Hankey (A Student in 
Arms), Wittram Scotrr Patmer, Harotp Anson, 
F. Lewis Donavpson, and Cuarves H. 8. Marrurws 
(Editor), Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
Tae CourncuwMan.—“A remarkable book, calling for the close 
attention of all concerned for the welfare of the Church.” 


Realms of Melody. An Anthology. 
Fdited by GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Bociety. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


Tue Datty CnHroxnicir.—“ An interesting collection of Engliab 
poetry, divided into fourteen sections or * Realms,’ beginning wits 
things romantic and closing very fitly ‘in prayer.’ ” 


Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








es — a 
BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part |.—Art and Archaeology. etc. !1.—History, etc. t1.—Philosophy, Orient 

alia, and Classical Literature. 1!V¥.—European Litorature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. V I.—Mathematics, fo follow, 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3501. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No, 43 Piccadilly. 
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Cambridge University Press 








==> 


English Influence on the United States 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely, formerly 
Lecturer on Economic History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 
“‘ Nothing is more beneficial to the relations between England and America than the publication of books like this, by an author 
who has had actual experience in a great English and a great American University. It is written out of real knowledge both of 
present-day conditions and of the origins of the institutions of both countries.”—Observer 


Germany 


1815—1890 


By SIR ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, F.B.A., Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. 
Volume 1, 1815-1852. With a map, bibliography, and index. 
Crown $vo. 12s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 


“Few Englishmen have studied so profoundly as Sir Adolphus Ward the works which Germans have written concerning 
their own history. . . . Tio volu:ns is a marvel of coalensation and exact knowledge.”—Manchesler Guardian 


The Divine Aspect of History 
By JOHN RICKARDS MOZLEY. 
In 2 volumes. Royal 8vo. 36s net. 


_“ A very extensive survey of the working of the divine in history, the first volume reviewing the chief ancient religions and 
the history and theology of the Old Testamentg§the second dealing with the life of Christ and the birth and history of the Christian 
Church, .. . by an independent thinker with a well-stored, highly cultivated, and deeply religious mind.”—'imes 


A Classical 


Dictionary 


of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Mythology. 
Edited by H. B. WALTERS, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 580 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


“A vast mine of information and research on Greek and Latin mythology, biography, geography, and antiquities... , 


A work both of art and of erudition. .. 
Latin Studies,’’—Aberdeen Journal 


Adventures of the Christian Soul. Being 
Chapters in the Psychology of Religion. By K.J.SAUNDERS, 
late Burney Prizeman and Student in the University of Cam- 
bridge. With a Freface by the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, 
D.D., Dean of St Paul's. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


The Rhesus of Euripides.  raited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by W. H. PORTER, M.A., Lecturer in 
Ancient Classics, University College, Cork. Extra fcap 8vo. 
3s. 

The Greek House: its History and Development from the 


Neolithic Period to the Hellenistic Age. By BERTHA CARR 
RIDER. With 53 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The Ancient Cross Shafts at Bewcastle 
and Ruthwell. Enlarged from the Rede Lecture 


delivered before the University of Cambridge on 20 May, 
1916. By the Rt Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. With 3 photogravures and 23 illustrations. Demy 
4to. 7s 6d net. 


Agricultural Geology. by R. H. RASTALL, M.A., 
late Fellow of Christ's College and Demonstrator of Geology in 
the University of Cambridge. With 51 illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s 6d net. Cambridge Geological Series. 


Fungoid and Insect Pests of the Farm. 
By F. R. PETHERBRIDGE, M.A., Biological Adviser, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. With 54illustrations. Large 
crown 8yo. 4s net. Cambridge Farm Institute Series. 


The Birds of Britain. Their Distribution and Habits. 
By A. H. EVANS, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. With 94 illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. 4s net. 


Domestic Science. sByc. w. HALE, AKC. Part II. 
With 81 illustrations. Crown S8vo. 4s net. Cambridge 
Technical Series. 

The Development of Transportation in 
Modern England, By w. T. JACKMAN, Lecturer 


in Political Economy, University of Toronto. With 6 maps. 
In two volumes. Royal 8vo. 24s net. 





. It compares more than favourably with the Cambridge Companions to Greek and 


Leo Tolstoy: Sevastopol. The Russian Text, 
accented. Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
A. P. GOUDY, M.A., Lecturer in Russian in the University of 
Cambridge, and E. BULLOUGH, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. With a portrait and a map. Crown $8vo. 
5s net. 


The Navy of the Restoration from the Death of 
Cromwell to the Treaty of Breda; its Work, Growth, and 
Influence. By ARTHUR W. TEDDER, B.A., Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Cambridge 
Historical Essays. 


The Royal Navy. By JOHN LEYLAND. Royal 16mo. 
Cloth, ls 3d net; leather, 2s 6d net. Cambridge Manuals 
Series. 


Europe in the XIX Century 1815-1878. 
By JOHN E. MORRIS, D.Litt. With 8 maps and 3 pedigrees. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


Scientific Method in Schools. A Suggestion. 
By W. H. S. JONES, M.A. Crown 8vo. Is net. 


The Psychology of the Organized Group 


Game, with Special Reference to its Place in the Play 
System and its Educational Value. Being a Thesis approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the University of London. 
By MABEL JANE REANEY. With Preface by Dr KIMMINS, 
Chief Inspector of the Education Department, London County 
Council. Royal 8vo. 5snet. British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements IV. 


Model Drawing, Geometrical and Perspec- 


tive. With Architectural Examples. By C. OCTAVIUS 
WRIGHT, Art Master's Certificate, Board of Education, and 
W. ARTHUR RUDD, M.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Abingdon School. With 310 
diagrams. Large royal 8vo. 6s net. 


The Student's Handbook to the University 


and Colleges of Cambridge. Fifteenthedition. 
Revised to 30 June, 1916. Crown Svo. 3s net. 
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Fetter Lane, London 


Cambridge University Press 


C. F. Clay, Manager 
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RTRAIT OF LORD KITCHENER. By Cuartes Horsratt, 1899. Facsimile repr ion in fu 

PO on antique paper, in two sizes: (1) 19} x 15} on paper 25 x 20, 1€s. 6d. net. Handsome gilt Pererenuction fy tek colour 
aan AINTING |. on Tee reproduction on rough paper 12 x 9 on paper 20 x 15. 5s. net. TA a 

MODER : its Tendency and Meaning. By \WiLtarp Huntxeron Wricw: i 
ome FR 4 82 other Illustrations. Deny 8vo. 12s. 6d. = ; on Wricur. With four 

CHARLES FROHMAN: Manager and Man. By Isasc F. Mancosson and Daniet Fronmay. W: 
Appreciation by J. M. Barrie. mae Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Frouax. With an 

NEW CARTOONS. By Cuarzes Dana Gisson. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Awnartore France. Translated by ALrrep ALLINsoy. Wi . - 
in Colour by Micuen Sevier. “Crown dto. 10s. Gd. net. — With 16 Illustrations 

CERTAIN CONTEMPORARIES. A set of Notes ip Art Criticisms. By A. E. Gatrarriy. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MY LIFE AND WORK. By Epmunp Knowzes Musrrarrt, LL.D., F.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

PICTURES OF RUINED BELGIUM. Seventy-two Pen and Ink Sket 
me Seet by os Berden. Toxt by Grorces Veapavarne founded on the official reports. pny a Fan 

wn 4to. 7s. - net. ° 

BENIGHTED MEXICO. By Ranvotrs Wettrorp Suirn. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. not. 

A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By Samvet Perys, Junr. With numerous Illustrations by M. Warsoy- 
Wrtutrams. Crown 8vo. is. net. (Second Edition.) 

SOLDIER AND DRAMATIST: Being the Letters of Harold Chapin, American Citizen, 
who died for England at Loos on September 26th, 1915. \Vith Introduction by Sipyey Dark. Two 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. é ; 

RETROGRESSION, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wu Warsoy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

GOOD COMPANY. Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde 
Edward Whymper, S. J. Stone, and Stephen Phillips. By CovLson KeRNAHAN. Crown B8vo. 5s. net, P 

UTINAM: a Glimmering of Goddesses. By Wituiam Arkwricur. With Coloured Illustrations by Giyn 
Pumrot, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. . 

NEW BELGIAN POEMS: Les Trois Rois, et Autres Poemes. Py Emre Caymarrrs. Engl'sh 
Translation by Tira Branp CamMAERTS. With a Portrait of the Author by H. G. Rivierx. (Exhibited in Royal Academy, 
1916.) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. . 

AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH POETS. Py the Hoy. Srerven 
Coreripce. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. : 

FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. By Mavetixe Atstoy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHRIST IN HADES. By Srerzey Puutuirs. With Illustrations, End Papers, and Cover Design by Sreuua 
LANGDALE. Medium 8vo. Js. 6d. net. : 

OUR HOSPITAL A.B.C. Pictures in Colour by Joyce Dexxys. Verses by Hamppen Gorpon and M. C. 
Tixpatt. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. : a 

THE MAGIC OF MALAYA. By Curszert Woopvitte Harrison, Malay Civil Service. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

PENCRAFT. A Plea for Older Ways. By Wittram Watson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

STARS AND FISHES. Poems by Georce Rostrevor. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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—_»>——_ 
WAR-TIME POEMS.* 


a. Cawmarrts has collected under the title of New Belgian Poems the 

gerees written by him from Easter, 1915, to Easter, 1916. They need 

no commendation to our readers, who have had many occasions of 
recognizing in these columns his incontestable claim to be regarded as 

a true interpreter of the unconquerable soul of Belgium. Many moods 

aro reflected in this volume, passionate love of country, a noble indigna- 

tion, but above all endurance and hope—attends et espére is tho key- 
note of his message. Several of the poems take the form of portraits, 
of which the most striking is the contrast between the Kaiscr and King 

Albert, and the most touching that of the old woman, living in a cottage 

only fifty yarde from the German trenches, whom on account of her 

constant smile the soldiers have nicknamed La Joconde. There is also 
afine tribute to the memory of Lieutenant Warneford. In the mystical 
ycin we may note the beautiful allegory headed “ Paiques, 1916,” the 
confession of the dying soldier, and “‘ The Angels of Mons.” Belief in 

God and the ultimate triumph of justice are at the core of all that 

M. Cammaerte writes. An impassioned simplicity animates his verso ; 

witness the lines which conclude the beautiful poem, “ L’Amour de la 

Pattie” :— , 

“C'est le meilleur de notre corps 
Et le plus pur de notre sang, 
C’est ce qui rappelle nos morts 
Et nous fait souhaiter nos enfants, 
C’est la couleur de notre vie 
Et la saveur de nos chansons, 
C’est la douce folie 
De récolter ce qu'on séme, 

Et l’absurde passion 

De posséder ce qu’on aime. . . 
C’est tout ce qu'on ne peut dire 
Et tout ce quon sent, 

Tout ce qu’on ne peut traduire 
Qu’en le chantant.” 

In Songs of Botrel? Miss Winifred Byers has made a selection of 
some forty pieces by the famous Breton poet, appointed chansonnier 
auzarmées by M. Millerand. Most of these are taken from his pre-war 
verse and deal with the “simple annals of the poor ” in Brittany, but Miss 
Byers has given us spirited versions of his stirring “* Rosalie ’—a song 
in honour of the bayonet— of the touching address “‘ to the wounded,” and 
of the song of the soldier from Paimpol, dedicated to the brave “ Fusi- 
liers-marins.” And she has been fortunate in securing a charming 
prefatory letter from the poet himself, dated from the trenches in the 
Argonne, in which he writes modestly of his “éphéméres chansonnettes ” 
and with generous enthusiasm for the new and indissoluble ties that 
knit France and England. As Botrel has been adversely criticized by 
some superior persons, Miss Byers has done well to print the testimony 
of Anatole le Braz to the distinguished simplicity with which Botrel 
has expressed in verse the soul of Brittany. 

Of the verse that has come straight from the trenches, the Ballads of 
Batile,> by Lance-Corporal Joseph Lee, of the Black Watch, are among 
the very best. In him the “Jocks” have found a true interpreter. 
Tho horror, the exultation, the weariness, and the humour of trench 
warfare are here, and at the back of it all the vision of “ the little 
croft beneath the Ben.” ‘* Pick and Spade ” and “ The Mouth Organ ” 
are real soldiers’ songs, and “‘ Macfarlane’s Dug-out ” might have been 
signed by Mr. Kipling. The spirit of Corporal Lee’s verse is generous, 
alike to ally and foe, and at times he sounds a deeper note, as in the 
remarkable poem “The Green Grass” on the tragic mysteries of war, 
or the address to his grandfather who fought at Waterloo. The 
underlying seriousness and true poctic quality of the book are best 
expressed in the quatrain which serves as its prologue :— 

“I writ these songs in a dead man’s book; 
I stole the strain from a dead man’s look ; 
And if much of death there may seem to be 
Tis because the dead are so dear to me.” 
Corporal Lee's spirited sketches and portraits add greatly to the 


* (1) New Belgian Poems. By Emile Cammaerts. London: John Lane, [3s. 6d, 
net.}——(2) Songs of Botrel. Translated by Winifred Byers. London: olden 
and Hardingham, [2s. 6d. net.}——(3) Ballads of Battle, Written and Illustrated 





by Lance-Cor ph Lee, 4th Black Watch. London: John Murray. (2s, 6d. 
per emoire and Poems of A. W. St. C. Tisdall, V.C. London: Sidgwick 
Jackson. (8s, 6d. net. 5) The Quest of Truth, and other Poems. - By 1. 


Rex Freston. Oxford: B Blackwell. [2s. 6d. net.}——{6) Son, 
. : B. H. ’ . 6d. . g of the Darda- 
nelles, and other Verses. By Henry Lawson. London: Harrap and Co. [2s. 6d.} 
oo Anzac and After, By Frank E. Westbrook. London: Duckworth and 
. [Is. net, ) Songs of the Sailor Man. By “T.B.D." London: Hodder 
RN ton, . net.}——-(9) A Naval Motley. By Lieutenant N. M. F. Corbett, 
+ London: Methuen and Co. (1s. net.}+——(10) The Holy War. By Katharine 
Tynan. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [3s. 6d. net.]|——(11) Made in England. 
ae Seaman. London: Constable and Co. [ls. net.}——(12) A Cornish 
» By Bernard Moore. London: Arthur Stockwell. [2s. net.}——(13) A 
genes Peace. By D. 8. MacColl. Glasgow: J. MacLehose and Sons. London: 





attractiveness of his little volume, which is dedicated to the comrades 
in arms so faithfully and affectionately portrayed in his verse. 
Lieutenant Tisdall, V.C., who came of a distinguished Irish family, 
crowned an exceptionally brilliant career at Bedford School and Cam- 
bridge by an heroic death at the Dardanelles, shortly after the magnifi- 
cent exploit in April, 1915, for which the Victoria Cross was awarded 
him nearly a year after his death. The bulk of this memorial volume‘ 
is made up of reminiscences of his friends at school and Cambridge, 
and those who were with him on active service. It is a noble record of 
a fine and richly endowed nature, of which the dominant characteristic 
is described by one of his schoolfellows as “a combination of disregard 
for consequences and regard for duty.” His life was greater than his 
poctry, most of which was unhappily lost, but the little sheaf of verses 
written between 1909-1912 is full of promise, There is a delightful 
epitaph on Dr. Verrall, in which he pictures his meeting with Euripides, 
Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and a beautiful little poem on Norfolk, full 
alike of love of life and Nature and “ divine discontent” :— 
“Tl go to Norfolk at the summer's close 
And see again the hillsides gilt with grain, 
The glassy fords, the woods, the turnip rows, 
The dim, sad purple of the marsh again. 
I'll see the great farms and small villages, 
The towerless churches where few people pray, 
The ruined abbeys in whose quires the vat on 
Sings sadly of an unreturning day. 
And then I'll walk long miles and swim and run 
And look for hours on tho flowers that grow 
Purple on the sea-crowned marshes in the sun 
And hope to change the world ; it needs it so.” 
His own best epitaph is in the letter written home by one of his men. 
“* You would see it in the papers about our dear officer ‘ going down,’ Mr, 
Tisdall. He was one of England's bravest men. All his men about 
cried when he went because all the boys thought the world of him.” 
The poems of the late Lieutenant H. Rex Freston,' who left Oxford in 
the middle of his undergraduate career to join the Army, and was killed 
in action last January, are greater in spirit than in execution. As 
Sir Walter Raleigh says of him, “ the best poems in the world are not 
s0 good a gift as what he has given to his country.” He was one who 
loved home and Oxford dearly, but cheerfully made the great renun- 
ciation; for though he seems to have had a presentiment that he was 
one of the haud redituri, there is no murmur of complaint or self-pity in 
these verses written from camp and barracks and from the front. As 
he puts it in “‘ The Gift,” “to him and many like him there seemed 
no other way.” “‘Betterdie a faithful failure than not to have dared 
at all,” was his motto, and this thought sustained him in many hours 
of weariness and fatigue. The dedication to his mother and the lines 
headed “ Memory” are beautiful in their simple filial piety, and the 
lines on “The Old Masters,” in which he compares the calm strength 
of the older poets with the clever tricks of modern verse, have a fine 
thought nobly expressed :— 
“How shall they help me as I go 
To meet man’s old-accustomed foe ? 
What help is learned of selfish breath 
To pass the giant gates of Death?” 
There are points of contact and divergence between two recently 
published volumes of Australian verse, Song of the Dardanelles* and 
Anzae and After.’ Mr. Westbrook, who served with the Australian 
Field Artillery in Gallipoli from April to October, 1915, never wrote a 
line of verse until he entered the Army two years ago. Mr. Henry 
Lawson, one of the best-known Australian poets and a typical repre- 
sentative of the robust and uncompromising spirit of the Sydney Bulletin, 
though, as he tells us, he has been at the front all the days of his life, 
‘in campaigns all hopeless, in bitterest strife,” sadly acknowledges that 
age and infirmity have tied him to his armchair and fireside at home. 
But both are passionately loyal Australians, strong Imperialists, and 
generous in their recognition of the “new John Bull ”—compare Mr. 
Westbrook’s “ Percy, a soldier swell,” with Mr. Lawson’s tribute to the 
silent English gentleman. Mr. Weetbrook’s philosophy is summed up 
in a curious but illuminating poem called ‘“ Why?” in which, while 
admitting that what made him a soldier is a mystery stil], he continues :— 
“But home's not a home if it’s not worth a fight— 
All things put together I know I've done right. 
I’ve a lot to be lost and dern little to gain, 
But if things were reversed I'd just do it again.” 
He feels the loss of his comrades keenly :— 
“Somebody's bungled the job, it is said; 
Who, it isn’t for me to know, 
But leaving the place where you fought and died, 
Is stabbirg my heart to go.” 
And again, though acknowledging the warmth of his weleome in London, 
his heart’s in Australia, on the banks of the Mitchell at Lindenow. 
Mr. Lawson, who is of Danish origin, has some striking poems, “ most ly 
Slavonic,” on the soul of the Russian peasant; on our debt to Drake 
and Ralegh and Wellington; on the different types of “ Dawgs of 
War”; and a really wonderful tribute to the Salvation Army in 
“ Booth’s Drum.” 
Songs of the Sailor Man,® by “ T.B.D.,” and A Naval Motley,’ by 
Lieutenant N. M. F. Corbett, R.N., both written at sea by naval officers, 





and Co, [6d.}——(14) The Pageant of War. By Lady Margaret Sack- 
Vile, London: Simpkin and Marshall, (is. netu . ° - 


are both admirable in their different ways. “T.B.D.” has perhaps more 
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imagination, and a temarkable gift of packing naval history or the root 
facts of our commercial expansion into a short but stirring ballad. 
Most of his poems have for their text a signal—e.g., ““$.8. Briton will 
arrive at 8 a.m. with provisions for the Fleet,” or “Ship will-complete 
with coal on arrival.” The animating spirit and solidarity of the Navy 
are to be found in “The Reason Why” and “The Seventeenth Shackle.” 
Por ingenious rhyming the “Crystal Palace Army” is a veritable 
tour de force, but it is a faithful and high-spirited record aswell. Both 
writers are at one in their generons recognition of the work done by the 
Morcantile Marine—“T.B.D.” in “The Merchant Skipper’s Song,” 
and Lieutenant Corbett in “Convoy.” Licutenant Corbett has a stir- 
ring song in praise of the stokers, “ the lusty boys, the dusty boys, the 
beggars who mako the ship go,” and in lighter vein he writes most 
amusingly of “ A Naval Examination” and “Tho Bores of the Navy.” 
Bat he, too, can be serions, and there is nothing finer in either of these 
two splendid little books than tho “lines written somewhere in the 
North Sea,” from which we quote the last stanza :— 
“ How long ago and far it secms, this peaceful country of our dreams, 
Of fruitful fields and parting streams—the England that we know : 
Who holds within hor soa-girt ring all that we lovo, and love can 


bring ; 
Ah, Lifo wore but a little thing to give to keep her 80.” 

“ Katharine Tynan’s” new volume " is dedicated to the mourners of 
the war, 

“Who praise your God although He slay, 
Who are uplifted from the deep. 
We know you in a murky day, 
By the sad glorious air you keep.” 
And to those whose pride is greater than their pain these tender and 
maternal consolations will bring healing and comfort :— 
“Mercy of God, they are given, not taken away ! 
There’s a face in the doorway, a foot:on the floor. 
They sit down beside.us in the shadows grey, 
Lay their heads on our breasts as oft before.” 
The debt of the elders to the flower of our youth who dio in Flanders 
to keep England safe:and peaceful, and above all the hope of reunion, 
are constant themes of these beautiful poems, many of them 
inspired by personal loss, The war has lent a new and noble 
significance to the saying maxima debetur puweris reverentia, and 
none of our pocts has expressed it more poignantly than “ Katharine 
Tynan.” 

Sir Owen Seaman reprints some thirty more of his admirable verses 
from Punch under the title of Made in England." Satire predominates, 
sometimes light-hearted, as in the ode, in the measure of Shelley’s “ Sky- 
lark,” to the first Zeppelin over London; sometimes seathing, as in the 
denunciation of the pedants and cosmopolitans who ehame their English 
brced—the Anglo-Bosch, in short. And once or twice, notably in “The 
Wayside Calvary,” Sir Owen Scaman is wholly serious and inspired 
by a noble indignation. 

Thero is a charming poom in Mr. Bernard Moore’s A Cornish Haul™ 
on “ Gifts,” in which the speaker describes the various presents made 
to his mothor on her birthday and goes on :— 

“T hadn’ got no pennies an’ I couldn’ carve an’ knit; 

1'd nothin’ fit for Mother with a birthday look to it; 

I'd awnly got a tingly tune a-runnin’ in my head, 

An’ so I made a lil’ song an’ sang to her instead.” 
A Cornish Haul is full of “ tingly tunes,” full of local colour and local 
patriotism and racy local idioms. Mr. Moore writes of Cornwall in peace 
and war, of Cornish pride and Cornish clay, of fishermen and their boats, 
and whatever he writes goes with a lilt and a swing. 

Mr. D. S. MacColl has followed up his scarifying satires on the 
ncutrality of Mr. Woodrow Wilson and the Pope by a third addressed 
to Herr Houston Stowart Chamberlain on A German Peace.® It only 
rens to thirty quatrains, but within that narrow compass gives a 
brilliant and lacerating picture of the antecedents and the perverted 
philosophy of a renogade. 

Lady Margaret Sackville’s pooms™ leave a somewhat confused 
impression, In the main they are a defence and vindication of pacifi- 
cists and dreamers. She writes of the Pope’s manifesto: “one voice 
only through the reck and roar Sounds with a simple and august 
appeal”; yet in “ Pax Ventura” and the lines on the men who go 
to Flanders she contrasts the apathy of those at homo with the sacrifice 
of those inspired by “a holy passion brave and high.” ‘ Not for this 
peace that was our shame Do ye, oh our redeemers, die.” The poem 
which gives its name to the collection is exclusively devoted to illus- 
trating the sinister and tragic side of war to the entire exclusion of its 
horoism and self-sacrifice. 





THE ART AND PHILOSOPHY OF HOUSEKEEPING.* 
Derorsr the war there was a tendency on the part of somo people to 
regard housekeeping as synonymous with drudgery, and to consider 
that the dotails of houschold work were beneath the talents of educated 
women. They appeared to find bedmaking more derogatory than 
hookkeeping and cooking than clerking. A number of things have 
combined to make housckeeping and housework difficult and often 
icksomo and dull, but the evil is not inherent. The labour, as in other 

° (1) A Profession for Gentlewomen. By F. 8. Carey. London: Constable and Co. 
{3s. net.]——{2) The Mistress of A Work. By J.@. Sime. London: men and 
See te ey Life without Servants. By a Survivor. Lendon: Mills and 











instances, suffers from. lack of method and lack of enatensiill 
on~g 
powerful | faetor—on the part of the labourer. How the 
will be regarded after the war it is impossiblo to a) ae 
will roassert itself in a moro acute form. But though the = . 
pushed it into the background as far as public discussion is con he 
in private it has in many cases suddenly jumped from beiag aa 
to areal problem. The thres books beforo us in their various wa: 
only give a quantity of sound practical advice as to house a 
mont, but deal with the whole matter in a-spirit that lifts it 
high and, in our opinion, its pro iF Tak tasteoen Ta 
» in s per plane. Tako, for instance, thy 
first chapter in Mrs. Carey's A Profession for Gentlewomen' whore she 
replies to the evergreen complaint of “ the continual pressure of the 
usual housekeoping cares, the ever-recurring problem of the 
_—_ the charge of tho personnel, and tho uncnding battle wit, 
irt”? :— 

“Tho remedy for all this is twofold; wo must reform our 
and we must reform our way of living. A little wholesome 
will have worked wonders for us all in the mattor of social i a 
it teaches us that we can drop conventionality like a five-year-old 
fashion, and treat our domestic problems with plain COMMAN-senga, 
We do: well to remember that ono reason why Poassioon ing laga 
far behind every other department of life in the adoption o amechenicl 
aids is that it is the only profession that demands no apprenticeship,” 
Mrs. Carey, coming to details, discusses cupboards with much do. 
quence, compares flats with houses, and asks why, “ sinco only woméa 
know what they require in a house and what they wish to avoid,” 
they have not more readily devoted themselves to the study of 
architecture, a profession which has been open to thom for some 
years. Indoed, tho male architect draws from her much caustis 
comment :— 

“Man designs lofty rooms, which woman must strain horself t 

clean, and large windows too heavy for her to open, or shut, with 
comfort; he himself has no wish for cupboards, and cannot be per- 
suaded that they are necessities; he places little steps where thoy 
will inevitably trip up the waitress; he appeats’ to oxpect coal to 
walk up from the cellar like a dog from its kennel; and his path is 
strewn with dust-traps. His iniquities in the kitchen dopartment 
would on paper be amusing, but as facts of real life they spell tragedy 
both to housewives and servants.” 
That architects commit frightful atrocities may be noted any day, 
but Mrs. Caroy’s generalization, like all goneralizations, is a littl 
unfair. Indeed, we should have said that the modorn architect, though 
responsible for a cortain number of tho said atrocitios, often shows 
a happy combination of common-sense, ingenuity, and imagination 
On the fascinating question of choosing a house Mrs. Caroy is perhaps 
the most practical of our three writors. Realizing that “we must 
be content with something less than the perfect houso of our dreams,” 
she does not yield to tho temptation of depicting tho ideal, but deals 
with tho often most unsatisfactory real. Wo agree with her entirely 
in laying so much stress on the question of aspect. “So much of 
the happiness of life depends on plenty of sunlight received in the 
right way, that this is a matter whose importance can scarcoly be 
exaggerated.” The substance of her advice on this important point 
of house-choosing is that “ every detail of a house should be considered 
in the light of the labour it will require, and that labour should bs 
analysed with care. Is it pleasant? Is it unavoidable? Will it 
take more time than it is worth? Is it possible by spending some 
money now to obviate in the future a constant drain in payment 
of labour.” Mrs. Carey has a useful chapter discussing the relation 
of “ Landlord and Tenant,” and in “The Decoration of the House” 
she compares the relative cost and virtues of floor-coverings. Sheis 
not one of those who would do without the holp of sorvants, and ia 
“A Chapter on Maids” sho has somo original things to say on this 
difficult subject. We are delighted by Mrs. Carey’s vigorous attack 
on that domestic tyrant, Spring-cleaning :— 

“Unless perchance workmen have been in possession, or the house 

is closed at regular intervals, and special arrangements made for the 
maids to hold an uninterrupted cleaning orgy, untrammelled by amy 
obligations to the family, tho spring-cleaning is a hideous mista 
most well-conducted households which run on normal lines. It pre 
supposes eleven months of dirt or inefficient attention, and one month 
at most of preternatural cleanliness. It is a survival of tho dark ages; 
and with real method and the help of modern appliances it sho 
be quite unnecessary.” 
She goes on to deal with the actual daily work of a house, taking the 
different rooms in turn, and not forgetting even tho details of thet 
most despised and disliked branch of housework, dish-washing. She 
concludes a very attractive, humorous, useful, and well-written bool 
on a point of finance in “The Woman and the Budget.” And how 
oceuts what seems for so sensible a writer an astonishing enor @ 
estimate. A rough-and-ready calculation of yearly expenditure @ 
housekeeping, sho says, “can be mado on the basis that the evorage 
householder must expect to spend certainly not less than tem time 
his rental.” Householders would onty be too delighted to find Mm. 
Carey right here, Surely, excopt in the case of a few lucky peopl 
the proportion of rent to expenditure is more like one-fourth. 

In The Mistress of All Work? Miss J. G. Simo writes chivfly for the 
benefit of the “jarge and iucreasing class of professional women "whe, 
living in a small flat, or perhaps a couple of rooms, of their 07% 
have necessarily only @ limited time to devote to the care of 
domain, and through ignorance or inexperience are unable to control lt 
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satisfactorily.” But though intended for a special public, the principles 
she lays down: in such charming phrases are applicable to housckeeping 
in The first few chapters of her book constitute «little sym- 
posium on the art of housekeeping, and are instinct with an imagination 
and idealism which make them as inspiring as they are usefukh The 
following gives hor general outlook on the subjeet :— 

“ 5 , 1 think, why so many women have come nowsa- 
—- — our "housekeeping anes or , Bt with contempt is that 


days a , Sean 

ost entirely lost sight of its artistic end. If you hand 
po _ —- to nom. ple and then look upon them as more or 
ag ed in doing it for you, it is naturally next to impossible for 


ive in it, or at least for such art to be visible to yourself 
=< oer en in’that frame of mind. . . . Housekeeping indecd 
is surely the definite combination of the artistic and the useful, the 
ene shading quite imperceptibly into the other, so that no dividing 
line can be drawn between them. In it art and common-sense shake 
bands at last.” 

Like Mrs. Carey, Miss Sime pleads for a change in our conception of 
houeekeeping. “The whole idea of modern life,” she eays, “ will 
have to be more or less modified ” :— 

“The life of the earlier woman was her house; the new woman's 

house is or will be a part of hor life; there is the difference. That 
is to say, Woman now must try to reach the old end by the other and 
easier mcans—with the head rather than with the hands alone; and 
the way is open for hor to do it.” 
Lest our readers may think that Miss Sime deals too much with abstrac- 
tions, we may eay that she proceeds to warn the housewife that her 
teaching is by no means easy to carry out. “To keep your house 
satisinctorily . . . you must have or you must acquire the habit of 
work,” and as “ the modern woman in too many cases has never been 
taught to work at anything,” it follows that “you will inevitably 
have some unpleasant moments, hours, even days and weeks, before 
you when you enter on your hourehold work” :— 

“Your body will rebel against you from head to foot, as it Hlways 
does at any sudden change. 1 have no remedy to suggest for this state 
of things; it simply has to be got through. The best way, I imagine, 
is to treat the body as a rebel and to pay no attention to its being 
on strike—in fact, to ignore it as far as is possible.” 

Miss Sime goes on to discuss floors, walls, bathrooms, and kitchens, 
and writes as eloquontly—and may we say imaginatively ?—of varnish 
and dustiess mops, black-lead and American cloth, as she does of first 
principles. If she idealizes her subject 

“ Til common household service seema 
Tho wageless work of Paradise,” 

we have no word to say egainst it. The realist is apt to have too 
much stvay in the region of domestic economics. 

If in the foregoing books domestic solence is raised to the position 
respectively of philosophy and art, in Life without Servants* it may be 
said to reach its apothoosis. A thirty per cent. Income Tax, among 
numerous other disagreeable facts, demanded retrenchment in the 
household of “A Survivor.” Accordingly servants were dismissed, 
and the family settled down to an experiment in doing their own 
work. In a few weeks—or was it only days ?—‘“ Survivor” had 
realized for the first time in a forty-five years’ existence “ the true 
taste of a potato, the true taste of green food, the true taste of bread, 
and the full pleasure of domestic life.” The success of the experiment 
moves him to ecstasy. JT'rom henceforth life was a thing of exuberance. 
He exults.in the hay-box, glories in saucepans, and finds washing-up 
«stimulant. In fact, his enthusiasm over the last exorcise inspires 
bim to such eloquence that we must give the reader the benefit 
of it :— 

“Instead, Sir, of lighting a cigarette after your next dinner and 
remaining in your chair like an alderman, too full for sound or s h, 
try this experiment: Spring up, and exclaim in a cheerful voice, ‘ Now, 

all hands to the pump! Where's. the butler’s: tray ?’—and 
begin collecting the silver. Tho children will protest, (They have 
the aldermanic feeling.) ‘Oh, why can’t you leave it to us? We'll 
do it in a moment. e’d much rather do it ourselves, really we would. 
I's say Am of you, dear old chap, but really and truly we'd. . . 
Be firm, be firm! “In two minutes the table is cleared. The very 
of your mind has communicated itself to your children. 
are a8 merry as crickets and es happy as larks. Out goes tho 
tray to the kitchen. The hot-water tap is turned, the basin 
over the sink is filled, and in the silyer. One person washes, 
Placing the clean silver on the | sie board at the other end of ‘the 
tink, and the other two dry. After the silver, the knives. After 
knives, plates and dishes. And finally, the glass. (If you like 
we the xy with the glass; but I prefer the silver for the sake 
heeriul rattle, which has @ psychological value.) Will you 
lieve it, before you have been five minutes at the work you are all 
minging |" 
On one point only were the family renegade, and that was in regard to 
scrubbing. For this outside help was relied upon. Here “Survivor” 
shamelessly gives us to understand that he was a shirker. But we 
should like to have known his view of the psychological value of 
erubbing the kitehen floor. 

“Survivor” was exceedingly lucky in that his wife not only “ bon- 
tracted the most astonishing enthusiasm for the art of cooking,” bat 
tould give effect to it in a satisfactory and appetizing manner in 
the thing cooked. To “ Survivor's” digestion, satiated with midnight 
“ppers “with Herbert Tree or Harry Irving” (the reader will be 
deeply curious as to the identity of an author who sups in euch illus- 
ttious company), the simple dinpers at this veritable castle of delight 
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appear to be exactly suited. We-ourselves confess to some curiosity aa 
to whether Sir Herbert Tree ever ate stew and drank cabbage-water 
with him at 1 p.m., and ‘whether Mr. H. B. Irving, as a chango from’ 
midnight revelry, supped with him on. cocoa mado with milk and bread 
and butter. Tho book is full of laughter and enthusiasm, both equally 
infectious, but it aleo contains much practical advice, and the present 
writer, for one, intends at once to try the author's recipe for home- 
made bread, which, he tells us, “makes bread fit for the gods, a delicious 
bread which takes away the appetite for rich cakes, and is a substitute 
for meat,” 





THE JOLLY DUCHESS.* 
Mr. Pearce gives as a sub-title “ A Sixty Years’ Gossiping Record of 
Stage and Society (1777 to 1837).” It would have been a fairer descrip- 
tion of his book if he had put this as the chief title, adding “ With 
Some Notes on ‘ The Jolly Duchess.’ ”” Roughly speaking, the work may 
be described as “A Gossiping Record of Stage and Society (1777 to 
1837).” A third of it is given up to Mr. Pearce’s quarrels as to dates, 
authorities, &c., with Mrs. Baron-Wilseon, Harriot Mellon’s florid and 
partial biographer of the “eighties”; and another third is devoted to 
the Duchess herself. After gathering up all the odds and ends of infor- 
mation in regard to Harriot Mellon, first as actress, then as Mrs. Coutts, 
and finally as the Duchess of St. Albans, our impression is that the bio- 
grapher’s labour was rather wasted, or that at any rate the proportion 
of one-third of the book was al] that the interest of his subject demanded. 
Her chicf distinction apparently is that sho made two what are 
generally considered very successful marriages, one of wealth and one 
of rank. That this called for cleverness. every onc must admit, con- 
sidering her position and thatshe did not possess any exceptional beauty 
or brilliancy, but it scarcely seems worth chronicling. What was perhaps 


. More clever was that she, so to speak, maintained both marriages 


successfully, and she appears to have been an excellent wife, 
first to the doting old banker and then to a man very many years her 
junior. Apart from this distinction, if we admit it to be such, there is 
little in her life that is noteworthy. Asan actress she was only second- 
rate. Opportunitics came to her of making a name for herself and 
stepping into the front rank, but her talent was not great enough for 
her to take advantage of them. She made her first appearance on the 
stage at the age of ten at Ulverstone, when she and her mother were 
with a band of strolling -players—the forerunners of our touring com- 
panies. For some time afterwards she worked regularly in the provinces, 
playing “tomboy” and “hoyden” parts, and as she grew older 
“ chambermaid” and “footman” parts; and “it is doubtful,” says 
Mr. Pearce, “‘ whether she ever freed herself entirely from their influ- 
ence.” Sheridan gave Harriot her chance in London at Drury Lane, 
but though she was said to have done “ very well,” she made no great 
impression, She had the attraction of good jooks, but, as a contem- 
porary writer said, ‘‘ Miss Mellon was merely a countrified girl, blooming 
in complexion, with a very tall, fine figure, raven locks, ivory tecth, 
a cheek like a peach, and coral lips. Alli she put you in mind of was 
@ country road and a pillion.” Lovers of the “ gentle Elia” will be 
interested to know that he chose Harrict Mellon to play the leading 
lady.in his farce Mr. H., which found so little favour that it only 
ran for one night. “The thinness of the plot, the long-drawn- 
out dialogue, the waning of the curiosity at first excited as to the 
meaning of the name Mr. H., and the lame and impotent conclusion— 
only Hogsfiesh and nothing more !—proved too much for the patience 
of the audience, and the piece was thoroughly damned, Lamb joining 
in the unanimous hissing and hooting.” As an actress Harriot Mellon 
seems to have had a fault which is as‘common in our day as in hers— 
she was always Harriot Mellon. She could not “ act,” using that word 
in its fullest sense. Further, she had not that gift of a strong and 
attractive personality which makes the public overlook the fault and 
earns for its possessor a reputation of genius. 

Mr. Pearce is a kindly biographer until Miss Mellon Jeaves the stage, 
but from that date. onward his tone is one of rather carping criticism— 
undeserved, in our opinion. From the glimpses which are all that: 
we are given of the Duchess we get an impression of a comely, plump, 
good-natured woman whose chief failing was a love of display. She never 
seems to have been ashamed of her humble beginnings, and she had 
the strength of mind to disregard the attacks made upon her by the 
scurrilous Press of her day—two excellent traits. Fanny Kemble said 
of her: “As Miss Mellon she-was one of my mother’s stage contem- 
poraries ; a kind-hearted, good-humoured, buxom, rather coarse actress, 
with good looks, and good spirits of a somewhat unrefined sort, which 
were not without admirers.” This estimate is confirmed by Sir Walter 
Scott’s statement that he had always found the Duchess “a kind, 
friendly women, without either affectation or insolence in the display 
of her wealth ; most willing to do good if the means be shown to her 
» » - 80 much wealth can hardly be enjoyed without the appearance of 
ostentation.” 

Most of the stories told of her refer to her extravagant entertainments, 
and give amusing sidelights on the manner in which people enjoyed 
themselves at that period. One of her partics is thus described by @ 
contemporary newspaper :— 

“ Tt was proposed as a brilliant conclusion to the féte that the company 
© The Jolly Duchess. By Charles E. Pearce. London; Stanley Paul and Co, 
[16s. net.) 
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should partake of a syllabub on the lawn, and for this purpose a favourite 
white cow properly decorated with flowers and ribands was placed near 
an immense bowl into which a girl dressed as a Swiss milkmaid was to 
milk the cow, while an eminent vocalist, who dressed en costume, was 
placed on one side of the bowl to ry the Ranz des Vaches, accompanied 
on the harp by her husband dressed d l'antique pastorale.” 


Unhappily for the Duchess, everything did not go well with this item, 
for “no sooner did tho cow hear the sound of the harp than up went 
her head and her tail, away went the flowers and the ribands, away ran 
the vocalist, down fell the harp, and off ran the company.”” The best 
anecdotes in the book, however, have nothing to do with the Duchess. 
One of the most amusing is that told of the first Mrs. Coutts, who had 
been a maid-servant in tho Coutts family, and in regard to whom the 
Court Journal said: “ Below par in mind and manners, nature has not 
fitted her for such lofty associations; nor has any attempt been made 
by culture tu improve tho sterility of the soil." The Couttses were 
invited by the Duchess of Gordon to a dinner at which the Prince of 
Wales was to be the principal guest :— 

* All the company had arrived save and except his Royal Highness 
and his cortége. . . . In the midst of the goneral anxiety Mrs. Coutts 
rose from her seat, and walking across the room with her elbows sticking 
out eight or ten inches behind her back, whilst her arms seemed pinioned 
to her sides, went up to the Duchess of Gordon, and addressed her 
nearly in these words: ‘My dearest Duchess, I havo no doubt that 
your Grace has got a very fine dish of fish for the Prince, and has probably 
taken tho trouble of sending all the way to Billingsgate for the best, 
and to have it spoilt will be a sad pity; but that will certainly be the 
case if your onak puts the fish into water and lets it continue to boil. 
If you would allow me, I would advise your Grace to ordor that 
some water should be kept boiling, but the fish not to be put into 
it until the Prince arrives; then the moment that tho knock is heard 
at the door pop it into the kettle and boil it up and it will be well 
done.’”’ 


The good dame’s hostess, we are told, “ laughed outright,” which seems 
to show that, though presumably she had enjoyed those “ attempts made 
by culture” for her improvement which were denied to Mrs. Coutts, 
she had not benefited by them. 


In the theatrical part of the book there is an interesting description 
of the management of the old companies of strolling players. We 
still hear of the very low scale of payment mado to members 
of the touring companies of the present day, but compared with 
the money given to the strolling players of the “eighties” it is 
munificent :— 

“Every night the manager counted out the nightly receipts in the 

presence of the entire company. ‘The expenses were first taken out of 
the cash, such as hire of room, musicians, candles, &c. What remained 
(if anything) was divided into equal shares and handed to cach individual. 
The manager, of course, took the lion’s share—that is, he had a sharo 
for the company's wardrobe, a share for his scenery, a share for his 
playbooks and music, a share for his wifo (she generally took the money 
at the door), and a sharo for his daughter as the ‘ walking lady’ of tho 
company. In this way tho managor appropriated soven shares of the 
receipts.”” 
Dickens does not say exactly what system of finance was adopted by the 
immortal Crummles, but if it was anything like the above—which we 
think most probable—that gifted man and his family left little for the 
company. “I am in the theatrical profession myself,”’ said Mr. Vincont 
Crummles to Nicholas Nickleby, “‘ my wife is in tho theatrical profession, 
my children are in the theatrical profession. I had a dog that lived 
and died in it from a puppy; and my chaise-pony goes on in Timour 
the Tartar.” 

Mr. Pearce tells an amusing story about Mrs. Siddons, who, like 
other favourites of the stage, did not realize when age and a super- 
abundant figure had made her unfitted for certain rq/es. After she had 
grown stout and unwicldy tho popular actress tried to repeat her old 
triumph as Isabella in Measure for Measure. “ When she knelt to the 
Duke, imploring mercy for her brother, two attendants had to come 
forward to help her to rise ; and to make this appear correct the same 
coremony was gone through with a young actress who performed the 
same part and did not need any assistance whatever! 





MEDIAEVAL ITALY.* 


Tur title of this book unites two names which are connected traditionally 
with romance. The romanco of the Middle Ages, howover, is to a 
large extent illusory, for they were hard, narrow, literal, materialistic. 
In the opinion of Bishop Stubbs, their character might be summed up 
as “a race for wealth”: but this definition is equally true of other 
periods. Gross ignorance is, in reality, their provailing note. In 
addition to this defect and to their rapacious greed, they wero brutal and 
violent, given ovor to fanaticism and suporstition: two vicos which 
always go together and are too ofton described as picty. Tho so-called 
Ages of Faith were a timo of immorality and ferocity. Never, perhaps, 
within historical times was life on the whole so miserable or the human 
mind so abject as in most of the period coverod by Mr. Cottorill’s volumo. 
There can be no doubt that Europe was much worse off between A.p. 
300 and 1300 than it had been for a couplo of thousand years before. 
On the other hand, Italy is a place and a term of genuine romanco: 
fascinating, enchanting, wherever we may touch her; from the groy 








* Mediaeval Italy during a@ Thousand Years; 305-1313. By H. B. Cotterill. 
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Virgilian dreams of her earliest logends, the reigns of Saturn 


Evander, through the splendours of Augustus and the iedeiens 


and the golden hours of the Renaissance, down to the comfort. 
able eighteenth century and the sleepy Papal Rome of Piranesi, 
Through it all, Italy was majestic in her greatness, tragic in hee 
sorrows, pathetic in her desolation, but nover commonplace, ang 
always adorable. The Dea Roma is the Goddess of an Eternal Cit 
If tho Latoran Basilica, the Cathedral of the Roman bishopric, mo, 
claim, and rightfully, to be the mother of all Western Churches 
Italy herself is assuredly the intellectual mistress and teacher the 
second or idoal country, of every civilized European; for there is no 
civilization in Europe except what has come to us transmitted 
through the Latin genius. 


Mr. Cotterill has eset himself the ambitious task of condens: 
the Italian history of a thousand years into five hundred and 
fifty pages. It is a long and complicated story. To handle it 
victoriously in that space would task the strength of a Gibbon and 
encumber the wit of a Voltaire. Mr. Cotterill does not rise above 
his subject or move at oase. There can fbe no question, 
however, about his industry and his extensive reading; though 
he is not always accurate in details. For instance, he says (p. 44) 
that “in the days of Caesar the army of Rome was composed 
exclusively of Roman citizens”; but Caesar records that he formed 
@ legion, Alauda, or “The Lark,” from Gallic rocruits: ex trang. 
alpinis conscriptam, as Suctonius writes emphatically, and it was 
only after being disciplined and used that these men were rewarded 
with the citizonship. This was an abnormal case, no doubt, and the 
legions were not recruited from barbarians until later; but Cuacsar 
and other writers of his period talk of foreign cavalry and of various 
light troops supplied by the subjects and allies of Rome. Mr. Cotterill’s 
“ exclusively,” then, is not accurate; and if historical summaries be not 
accurate in detail they fail to justify their existence. This defect js 
too common in the sort of volume which Mr. Cotterill has contributed 
to aserics on “‘ The Great Nations.” Beyond other work, condonsod 
history should be written with lucidity and skill, should be planned care. 
fully, and, above all, should be precise in detail. Otherwise it is precisely 
wrong, and so deceives the unlearned by showing them history out of 
focus or in a false perspective. 


The making of many histories does not necessarily bring new facts 
to light, unless contemporary ovidence is produced for the first time; 
but as the old materials of history aro handled and rehandled, as thoy 
are looked at more impartially and with fuller knowledge, many 
traditional views are changed. This is true especially of ecclesiastical 
affairs, which until quite recently were novor treated coolly or with a 
scientific detachment. Mr. Cotterill reminds us (p. 173) of a cortain 
Agnellus of Ravenna, who, “ when facts failed him” in writing hia 
Lives of the Pontiffs, “‘ relied on God and the prayers of the brethren to 
inspire his imagination.” Too much ecclesiastical history has beon 
composed in a similar way; and perhaps no fallacy is more deceptive 
than the accoptance of clerical histories as a true and complete 
representation of their times. 


The record of Italy during Mr. Cotterill’s thousand years is melancholy 
reading. It is a catalogue of barbarian inroads, foreign domination, 
domestic faction, and general misrule, all of them augmented, and 
sometimes caused, by ccclesiastical ambition. Hordes of “lewd and 
greedy Germans,” as Gibbon calls them, though disguised under various 
names, afflicted the country through these dreary centuries. Fortu- 
nately, they never submerged it. The original stock and the rolics of 
its civilization survived; or the whole of Europe, exterior to Prussia, 
would have been Germanized, which, thank Heaven! it was not, and 
never will be. So far from the great Italians being of Germanic origin, 
according to the impudent modern theory, we believe that the German 
settlers were thoroughly Italianized by environment, intermarriage, 
and contact with civilization, though the undiluted German is not 
civilizable, and he still carries on war by the atrocious methods of his 
predecessors. Neither civilization nor freedom is of Germanic origin; 
feudalism, which is the antithesis of personal and civi> liberty, is the 
natural and unchanging product of the Germans, and it was inflicted 
by them upon all the nations which they conquered. Freedom surely 
was the creation of the Greek and the ideal of the Latin race; for 
which the latter has struggled passionately through its chequered and 
glorious history; not always wisely, for, as Livy says of them, avide 
ruendo ad libertatem in servitutem lapsos. In battling for European 
liberty and civilization, the Romans found it advisable to allow n9 
Germans over the Rhine, the Alps, and the Danube. The miscrica of 
Italy only began when these barriers were forced. Let us hope that 
they will now be restored, and maintained with the same vigour aad 
strictness as of old. 








A Bachelor in Japan. By Eric Erskine Wood. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. Gd. net.)—A slight but attractively written account of a voyage 
and holiday in Japan. Mr. Wood has the gift of gay inconsequent 
humour and can be very entertaining, but the book would have beea 
greatly improved if he had exercised more restraint. He is very apt 
drop into commonplaces, and the sentimental episode at the end seems 
quite out of place in a work of this type. There is also evidence ot 
careless proof-reading. 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


Ir made most of us angry in our youth to be told that the Latin for 
school” was also the Latin for “ play,” and the facetious attempts 
of masters to derive “ school” itself from the Greek for “ leisure” 
seemed to us in the worst possible taste. Since then, however, Froebel 
and Mme. Montessori have taught us wisdom, and we can read without 

rise in a sound and serious work that “ play is the essential part of 
education.” The work in question (Play in Education,! by Joseph Lee) 
{s entirely devoted to thia “essential part,” and it is a profoundly inter- 
esting study of the subject, Play, Mr. Leo says, builds the child. It 
also builds the kitten. In both cases its function is to induce growth by 
the repetition of willed actions, to form the habits and provide the 
“ reflexes”” which are needed for the work of the completed animal. 
It can only, of course, develop the young creature along the lines laid 
down by its individual nature and its inherited potentialities, and so, 
in Mr. Lee’s picturesque language, “ the growth of every child is tho 
story of the Sleeping Beauty, in which play takes the part of the Prince.” 
It is to let play have its perfect work that the cat is born a kitten and 
the man a baby—‘“ children do not play because they are young; they 
are young in order that they may play.” But the play-education of cat 
and man is not the same, for whereas “ the cat is the animated conjuga- 
tion of a single verb—‘I grab, thou grabbest, oh that I might have 
grabbed’—man represents a less limited vocabulary.” Human play is 
therefore very complex—and to produce the perfect social being the 
school is required as well. Mr. Lee finds seven chief play-instincts 
which he names “ creation, rhythm, hunting, fighting, nurture, curiosity, 
team play.” Impersonation, self-adornment, and somo others are mon- 
tioned also. Mr. Lee describes all these instincts working out their own 
development through the various stages of youth and adolesconco— 
“the baby ago,” “ the dramatic age,” “ the Big Injun age,” “ the age 
of loyalty,” “the apprentice age.” Some of his analyses are very 
illuminating, though to English readers the boys’ amusements quoted 
are occasionally as strange as some of the author’s Transatlantic expres- 
sions. Tho book is quite the best popular exposition in existence of 
this side of educational theory; it contains a good deal that is new and 
much that is retold in a new and refreshing way. No one interested in 
adolescenco should fail to read it. 

Those who are interested in America as well should read another of 
tho New York Macmillan books which forms a pendant to Play in 
Education and is called The Practical Conduct of Play. Here are to be 
found accounts of the growing play-movement in America, and practical 
precepts for those engaged in helping it to grow yet more. The book 
has little theoretical value, but it will tell you about some very 
wonderful games—“ Slap Jack,” “ Duck on a Rock,” “ Three Deep,” 
“ Captain Ball,” and others strangely named. 

But the strangeness of things American seems a small matter if one 
travels on beyond the Occident to Oriental Japan. Here one learns of 
education that one may know the people whom it shapes, for the actual 
teaching is too remote from ours to be studied for the guidance it might 
give. Pre-Meiji Education in Japan * is a history of Japanese education 
by an English Professor in a Japanese University. To read it is, for the 
ordinary man, to become acquainted with the personality of anation that 
was almost a stranger before. Ono learns how Confucianism, imported 
from China a millennium and a half ago by student-adventurers who 
roved for knowledge then as now, was made her own by a country which 
never imports without assimilating, and gave form to that wonderful 
Japanese nationalism which is almost the nationalism of the bechive ; 
how non-religious ethical teaching by men who taught for love kept high 
the spiritual level of the “ guardian’ class till commercialism and paid 
teachers brought it low; how the purely literary learning of old Japan, 
which regarded arithmetic as a degrading pursuit, and ignorance of 
the value of the different coins as the mark of a gentleman, made exacti- 
tude go unappreciated and at last become impoasible, so that a beggar 
to win pity may still tell you that he is dead ; how a far-secing Govern- 
ment has known how to use education to anticipate and prepare for 
change ; how, in short, the Japanese character appears at every point 
as the cause and the effect of Japanese educational ends and means. 
The book assumes perhaps more knowledge of Japanese history than 
the ordinary man can supply, bu’ the picture it gives of a great and (to 
us) strange people is clear and of the deepest interest. 

The old education of Japan tried by direct teaching to give men 
particular principles and a particular attitude towards the world. We 
try to do this, too, but besides principles we have an immense amount of 
information to impart to children during their school years, and our 
principles are neither so simple nor so fixed as the Samurai rule of life. 
So our task is more difficult, and we have really never attempted it 
without the help of religion. But even in religion we cannot use our 
forefathers’ experience as can the teachers of unchanging Eastern 
ethics, and all non-essentials must be restated very frequently as thought 
moves on. Hence the need for a book like Mysteries of Life, recently 
written by a science master from the religious point of view, and designed 
to give boys a philosophy of life which shall be based on the general 
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conclusions of science and on such essential doctrines of Christianity 
as tho reality of spirit and the sovereign worth of love. Tho authcr 
claims to deal first of all with four great ‘‘ mysteries "—the mystery of 
the body and those of nature, sex, and pain—and though the treatment 
is not particularly original, and to maturer readers the thinking will 
seem 8 little loose, the book is one which would certainly enlarge tho view 
and quicken the thought of any young reader who took it up voluntarily. 
A question that teachers will raise about it is whether readers young 
enough for the book are capable of receiving general ideas at all, and of 
retaining, when offered it, a skeleton philosophic scheme into which later 
learning can be fitted. Tho results of experiment with the book will be 
interesting. 

Of a very different class, though concerned too with a boy's philosophy 
of life, are the two volumes of School Homilies * lately published for 
Mr, Arthur Sidgwick. Mr. Sidgwick has adorned both Universitieca 
with his scholarship, and he was a master at his old school, Rugby, 
for some fifteon years. In his School Homilies appear the deep humanity 
and high moral purpose of the finest type of schoolmaster, and tho 
restraint and clarity of his literary style are worthy of his scholarship. 
Tho “ homilies" were short addresses given to a Rugby Houso at 
Sunday evening prayers, and they deal with such subjects as “‘ Imagina- 
tion,” “‘ Reverence,” “ Harsh Judgments,” ‘ Faith.” They are short, 
deeply thoughtful, deeply reserved, singularly perfect in form. Tho 
moro modern type of schoolmaster would give to his own boys something 
less dignified, and (as he might put it) less aloof and vague; but these 
essay3 are nearly half-a-century old, and the Public School boy was » 
more grown-up fellow then than he is now. In any case, there is no 
schoolmaster worthy of the name who would not wish to read Mr. 
Sidgwick’s volumes for himself, and who would not admire tho fine mind 
and noble spirit that inform every page of them. We do not speak now 
as our forefathers spoke, but some of us suspect that it is only because 
we cannot. 





THE GERMAN SOUL.* 

To do indifferent justice to “ the German soul” in an English book ia 
not at this moment very easy. Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, who has 
just written a disquisition upon it, has the essential qualification for the 
task. He belongs both to England and to Germany. His mother was 
a Scotswoman, his father an Austrian. In this war his sympathies 
are wholly with the Allies. He is against Germany so far as her present 
enterprise goes, but he has a soft place in his heart for the German soul, 
led away towards perdition, as he believes it to be, by a false theory 
of life. The strange perversion of patriotism which has caused Germany 
to worship herself will prove, he thinks, herundoing. “ A few days before 
the outbreak of the war,"’ Baron von Hiigel received, he tells us, a long 
letter “ from a still young, highly cultivated South German scholar and 
lecturer—a man who know English and England well.” His corre- 
spondent, he says, is ‘‘ a delicately religious spirit, whose Protestantism 
was greatly softened and suffused by large Catholic sympathies,” The 
gist of the letter consisted 

“in the strange assertion and argument that German culture had by 
now, as a sheer matter of fact, fully assimilated all that deserved to live 
in the several civilizations of Greece and Rome, Italy, France, and 
England ; and hence that the spreading and the substitution, by means 
even of the force of arms, of this German culture, now thus become 
the legitimate heir (because the actual quintessence) of all those other 
cultures, was both no more than justice on the part of Germany towards 
herself, and no kind of loss, but rather a great gain in fruitful con- 
centration, for Europe and humanity at large.” 

These words, coming from a non-military source, read almost maniacal ; 
and we cannot, now that we know with what consummate arrogance 
and cruelty they have been realized, do other than smile bitterly over 
the proud man’s “ delicately religious"’ soul. In Protestant ears the words 
ring insincero. All the same, we must agree with our author that it is 
possible for religion to exist in a man’s mind and have very little effect 
not only upon his conduct but his practical theory of life. This con 
tradictory rule of life may, at any rate, receive theoretic adherence from 
the same individual. Our author quotes at some length from the 
writings of Friedrich Naumann, a Lutheran pastor in Berlin, who scems 
to have relinquished his ecclesiastical position that he might preach a 
strange mixture of Christianity and perverted patriotism. It is easy 
for the English reader to laugh at his words or to read them with 
feelings of disgust. It would be more profitable to read them in a 
humbler spirit. They express something which, while we do not express 
it, not a few good fellows amongst us do obviously feel. “The Gospel of 
the poor is,” he says, “ one of the standards of our life, but not the only 
standard.”” The modern State “is organized according to the principle, 
‘Thou shalt covet’; and he calls it “‘a compound of human wills, 
of soldiers, of paragraphs, and of prisons.” The compound is, he goes 
on, “‘in all its harshness, the prerequisite of culture. And it found its 
pattern form in Rome, not in Nazareth.” 

It is not necessary to be a pacificist in order to feel a fervent hatred of 
militarism. Baron von Hiigel argues that while it is consistent with the 
duty of a professing Christian to bear arms, it is not consistent to be a 
professing militarist. “ How am I to say that Bismarck’s preparations 
for the Schleswig-Holstein War wero a service in the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ ?”" asks Naumann, “ I cannot manage to do so,” he gives answer, 
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“ Yet all the same, admire these preparations. It does not occur to me 
to lament them. Not every doing of one’s duty is Christian. Bismarck 
did his duty, for his.avocation was tho cultivation of power. But such 
a duty and .its fulfilment are not directly an imitation of Christ.” All 
the same, Naumann does manage to persuade himself that Christ and 
Bismarck are both worthy of hero-worship. ‘ The following of the 
World-God produces the morality of the struggle for existence, and the 
service of the Father of Jesus Christ produces the morality of com- 
passion. And yet they are not two Gods, but one God. Somchow or 
other their arms intertwine.” This is, of course, nothing but an attempt 
to unite in theory the service of God and Mammon :— 

“ Militarism is the foundation of all order in the State and of all 

prosperity in the society of Europe. Say all that you know against 
the military! It will all be correct, for the description of battles cannot 
be more awful than the reality. And then go with me to where militarism 
existed in the past, and whero it now exists no longer—to the countries 
by the Mediterrancan. The man who does not see what the collapse of 
the Roman military government involved is beyond cure. All the evils of 
military power.are slight compared with the misery of a country in which 
no such rule exists. Dearth of soldiery means, in reality, rains, decline, 
beggary, and war of all against all. And tho smalicr and the less 
developed are the armies, the ter is the constant danger of war. 
An armed peace is not beautiful, but it is better than all past conditions 
known to us through history.” 
Many an Englishman would to-day find it hard to combat this argu- 
ment, but at least he would not take Christ’s name in his mouth while 
he upheld it. Naumann’s system is, however, almost evangelical upon 
one side :— 

“This means, for our practical life, that we conetruct our house of 
the State, not with the cedars of Lebanon, but with the building-stones 
from the Roman Capitol. But in this house Jesus is still to-day to 
proclaim His Gospel as He did in the past in the Roman house. Hence 
we do not consult Jesus when we are concerned with things which 
belong to the domain of the construction of the State and of Political 
Economy.” 

No German—so Baron von Hiigel leads us to believe—ever fears to put 
his theory into practice, and, though he does not say it, he obviously thinks 
that the road to Hell is paved with logic. An Englishman is in Jess 
danger of going to the Devil on a false theory of life because he distrusts 
theory altogether. He proceeds as ways may open, and when forcigners 
ask Public Schocl masters what thoory of life England puts before her 
upper-class sons, the masters reply (according to our author) simply that 
they do not manufacture prigs in England. We are a people, he says, 
of “ loosely knit minds,” and in his eyes this peculiarity saves us from 
the materialism and cruelty which spring from logicality. Here is a 
horrible instance of the carrying out.of a terrible theory :— 

“A Scottish officer friend of mine, a man of most careful speech and 

great experience, described to me what he himself saw, as a member of 
the British contingent in that international army under Ficld-Marshal 
von Waldersee, soon after that address [the Kaiser's admonition 
to rival the frightfulness of the Huns] outside of Pekin. He saw quite 
harmless women and children of the Chinese poor, who were looking on 
at the drill of a squad of German soldiers, deliberately shot. down in 
obedience to the deliberate order of the commanding officer, a friend of 
my friend. And this officer, the act- accomplished, very quietly de- 
fended his action to my friend as truly wise and alone kind. Did not 
his interlocutor know that thus to strike terror into the civilian popu- 
lation meant inducing them to bring pressure to bear upon their govern- 
ment, for the prevention or ending of war—war which essentially means 
the suspension of all restraints ?”’ 
Such an instance seems finally to dispose of the idea that Germany 
could ever colonize with advantage to the world. No nation ought to 
bear rule over any flesh and blood but its own who can thus sacrifice all 
the virtues to the expedient of discipline. 

Will Germany ever get away from the spiritual effects of the terrible 
baptism of Bismarck ? Baron von Hiigel does not exactly answer our 
question, because whoever reads his book sees that it is to the Reforma- 
tion, not to madern events, that he traces this spirit of what Germany 
calls patriotism. It is to Luther he traces the subservience of conscience 
to race-worship. Yet he does believe that Germany may yet save her 
soul if she is completely defeated. That defeat is not the ordinary 
way of salvation may certainly be argued, and the words have an unreal 
sound; but no one can disagree with Baron von Hiigel’s convincing 
argument that the soul of the persona ficta we call a State does change 
and does repent—does go through a new birth almost as does the soul 
of an individual, and, on the analogy of the individual soul, one must 
admit that conversions have often appeared to be the results of mis- 
fortune. Anyhow, a nation may experience a change of soul. It is 
because this is possible 
“that England has been able, for many a day, to abandon, after a 
hundred years’ war (full of brilliant victories and transfigured for the 
English imagination by the wizardry of Shakespeare), all claims to 
France, all pretence that that war was right and Joan of Arc, whom 
England burnt, was wrong; that the English State and nation could 
80 rapidly sink into frivolity under the Merry Monarch after their heroic 
etrcnuousness under the grim Protector; that this same England could, 
now for many a day, deliberately regret her attempted coercion of her 
American colonies, and make the greatest sacrifices in atonement for 
past injustice to Ireland—al] this is fact, because the personalistic unity 
of the English State is a fact.” 

Baron von Hiigel’s love of theology occasionally tempts him away 
from the main theme of his study. When thus specializing he becomes 
dull. 
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NURSERY RHYMES* 
Nurse Lovechild’s Legacy, besides “ being # mighty fine collection of 
the most noble, memorable and veracious Nursery Rhymes,” .as the 
title-page has it, is a most engaging little book of a fashion mado familiar 
by the ultra-modern producers of the “ Flying Fame” broadsheets, 
Its inky embellishments by Mr. Lovat Fraser are every whit.as “ Poriad ” 
as the text, for which eightcenth- and early ninetcenth-contury chap. 
books have been drawn upon. In some cases the reader receives the 
sort of shock comparable to that experienced when reading the Bible 
in the “ other” version, or in the Greek original. For example :— 
“ Patty-cake, Patty-cake, 
Baker’s man, 
Bake me a cako 
As fast as you can. 
Prick it and prick it 
And mark it with T, 
And put in the oven 
For Jacky and me.” 
Where are the dear familiar (if heretical) “‘ Pat-a-cake,” “ Pat it and 
prick it,” and “Tommy and me”? None of the present writer's 
generation will ever question that in this instance evolution has brought 
improvement, or that the version of their youth is the best of all possible 
rendcrings, first folios and precious early editions notwithstanding. Of 
course tho juxtaposition of “‘T” and “ Jacky” subtly introduces a 
problem likely to be fruitful of endless explanations and embroidery; 
how “ T,” for instance, as it cannot stand for “ Jacky,” must obviously 
stand for “ Me,” and how “ Me” must thereforo equally obviously be 
Jacky’s senior—his big brother, parent, or guardian, or perhaps his 
litile sister, who would naturally take the lead in dealings with a baker's 
man, and whose initial (she being called Tilda) would very properly 
grace the cake in preference to that of Jacky, he being merely a brother. 
This particular explanation is specially prepared for little boys—a 
version appropriate to little girls would of course differ. Foran audience 
of “‘ mixed infants’ the problem would demand yet another solution, 
if a moral is to be pointed. But the engaging feature of most of the old 
rhymes is that they are utterly innocent of any ulterior moral motive— 
some, indeed, being cynically subversive of the moral atmosphere proper 
to a Christian nursery. Witness this version of the sequel in the Jack 
and Jill tragedy :— 
“Then up Jack got 
And home did trot 
As fast as he could caper, 
And went to bed 
To mend his head 
With vinegar and brown paper.” 
Not a word, not a thought for poor Jill, lying there gelatinously helpless 
at the foot of the fatal hill. If she was indeed thus, it was clearly “up 
to” Jack to stand by and “first-aid” her; whilst if, through breaking 
her fall on Jack, she was merely shaken, her place would obviously be at 
Jack’s bedside, smoothing his pillow and caressing his damaged crown. 
It is all very unsatisfactory. 





CURIOUS LAW CASES.t 

TuE title of the book before us, though lengthy, gives a very inadequate 
idea of the contents. The first part consists of extracts from Hutton’s 
collection of cases in tho Birmingham Court of Requests, cases tried 
before the Court of Commissioners in 1752. The second part is an 
account of the trials of the Salem witches in 1692, as recorded by Increaso 
Mather and his son Cotton Mather, while six “Amusing Actions at 
Law,” ranging over the years 1600-1624, constitute the third part. 
The findings in these seventcenth-century actions are so extraordinary 
that we must give an example :— 

“Sm Tuomas Hort versus AsTrica. 

Michaelmas Term, 1607. 

m the case for words: ‘Sir Thomas Holt struck his cook 
on the h with a cleaver, and cleaved his head; the one part lay 
on the one shoulder, and another part on the other.’ The defendant 
pleaded ‘ Not guilty,’ and found against him; and now moved in 
arrest of judgment that these words were not actionable, for it is 
not averred that the cook was killed, but argumentative; and of that 

inion was the Court, for slander ought to be direct, against which 

ere may not be any intendment. But here, notwithstanding such 
wounding, the party may yet be living, and it is then but trespass ; 
wherefore it was adjudged for the defendant.” 
But, amusing-as are these cases, and interesting, though also painful, 
as aro the accounts of the trials of the unfortunate people accused 
of witchcraft, it is Mr. Hutton’s contribution to the book which makes 
it specially noteworthy. It is not that the cases he describes are 
remarkable in themeelves, though the findings are often curious. The 
Court of Commissioners, of which Mr. Hutton was a member, dealt 
with causes under forty shillings, and matters in dispute were never 
more important or intricate than small debts to sick clubs or tradesmen, 
or claims for money in lieu of notice on the part of a servant against 
a master or vice-veresd. Yet Mr. Hutton, by the charm and-style of 
his writing and the mixture of philosophy, humour, and sympathy 
which characterizes his introduction and summing-up of each ease, 
transforms them into a piece of most attractive and entertaining 
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fiteratare. The following quotation shows how he describes the opening 
of the case of “The Merchant and the Button-Maker ” :— 

. “4 button-maker sued a merchant for £1 19s. 11d., but remarked 
tho debt was above four pounds. The merchant alleged he was thirteen 
and sevenpence in his debt. Each of them produced a bundle of papers 
to justify his claim; supported his demand with positive assertions, 
backed with.somo ill-nature. The Bench could not enter deeply into 
intricate accounts, and private momorandums understood by aone 
but the makers. Each talked mighty loud, was mighty right, and 
awaked those errors in each other’s life which had slumbered for twenty 
years. Both dealt in contradiction and scandal, but neither could 
bear them. Like AStna and Vesuvius, they bellowed against each other 
in thundér, emoke, and fire. The Commissioners themselves could 
not escape being singed by the heat, for they were severally charged 
with giving a private audience to the enemy.’ 

Mr. Hutton rarely loses an opportunity for philosophic reflection. 
In his preface to the case entitled ‘“ The Pleasures of Matrimony ” he 
discourses on law and the married state :— 

“ Law,. with its rigid fetters,; binds what conscience sets free. Law 
knows no mercy. Equity knows no rigour. If this Court cannot proceed 
contrary to law, they can proceed without it. Nature has furnished 
every man with the talont of judging between right and wrong; the 
paths to both are straight and even, though the light is sometimes 
defective. It is a duty, an interest, and a pleasure for a man in the 
conjugal state to promote Ais own happiness. If he lives in amity with 
his wife, he fully enjeys the benefit himecif. There is no species of 
happiness more interesting, none will better pay for cultivation, none 
js so much neglected. Love'is the foundation of this felicity, and this 
often rests upon prudence. If love does not exist, happiness cannot. 
If a man is unable to love his wife; let him try to pity ; none ever 
repented, or went unrewarded, who mada the trial; if she has not 
his affections she merits his pity, and pity is the sister of love. He 
will suffer more by hating her, than himself. He can easily excuse 
his own faults; let him try to excuse hers. He who barters happiness 
for caprice, may improve by reading Paul's sentiments upon this subject 
to the esians, or, if sacred sounds hurt the ear, he may find an 
excellent lesson in the old song of Darby and Joan. On-the other hand, 
if the husband is to love his wifo, the wife can do no less than try to 
deserve it.” 

Delightful, too, is Mr. Hutton’s introduction and whole treatment 
of the action of “‘ The Second-Hand Wife,” and he finds abundant scope 
for his humour and somewhat caustic comment in the comedy of “ The 


Meek Husband and the Bouncing Wife.” 





THE BOOK OF ITALY.* 
Tas beautiful book—which, but for an unhappy accident, should have 
been noticed here on its first appoaranco—was designed to serve a two- 
fold purpose. It was to raise: funds for the Italiam Red Cross and for 
the benefit of Italian soldiers’ and sailors’ families in Great Britain, 
and it has undoubtedly achieved this aim, as it is already in a third 
impression. It was also to give English authors, artiste, and musicians 
an opportunity of showing their love for Italy, the ancient home of 
civilization, and to let Italian writers pay their tribute to England, the 
home of freedom. In this second purpose, too, the book succeeds 
admirably. No volume of the kind that we remember to have scon 
contains a more varied and interesting set of essays, sketches, and poems, 
and the illustrations are exceptionally good. The end-papers are repro- 
duced from Leonardo's famous ceiling in the Castello at Milan, and the 
frontispiece in colour is from a Neapolitan boy’s head by Mr. Sargent. 
A profoundly impressivo. picture is contributed by aa Italian artist, 
Signor Mentessi of Milan. It shows the west front of a Cathedral like 
Reims, battcred by shells and burning ; on the broken gablo is a great 
crucifix, itself intact amid the ruins. The artist calls his picture simply 
“ The Target” and leaves it without further comment as an emblem of 
“ frightfulness.” The place of honour is given to Signor Boselli, who on 
behalf of the Dante Alighieri Society rocalls the great Italians who 
have lived among us, and the great Englishmen—he namos Byron and 
Gladstone, in particular—who have been the friends of Italy. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who met Mazzini in London in 1851 and first visited 
Florence in 1853, was one of the enthusiasts for the Risorgimento in 
1859 ; he declares that “ the hearts of liberal Englishmen were as deeply 
stirred in sympathy with the causo as if it had beon their own country 
and future at stake.” ‘Only those behind the scencs ever know how 
much Palmerston, Russell, Sir James Hudson, and Gladstone supported 
Cavour and Rattazzi.” The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco quotes a 
remarkable speech mado by Cavour in the Chamber at Turin in 1848, 
in reply to a Radical who hoped that the Italian patriots might receive 
help from the revolutionists in Austria and Hungary and from “ liberal 
and learned Germany.” Cavour told the Chamber that the Austrians 
hated Italy and that tho Magyars- were the oppressors of the Slavs. 
“Scareely born, Germanism threatens to disturb the European equili- 
brium. . . . The Diet of Frankfort docs not conceal its design to extend 
its dominion to the shores of tho North Sea, to invade Holland by 
treaties‘or by force, in order to become a maritime Power and contest on 
the seas the empiro wielded by England.” Cavour's prescienee caused 
him therefore to favour the English alliance, informal though it was; 
he read the future only-too accurately. M. Pau! Sabatier, in an eloquent 
lotter to an Italian friend at Assisi, congratulates Italy on her choice of a 
glorious war rather than an ignoble peace, in obedience to her Latin 
instincts, He dwells, too, on the moral aspect of the Entente ; common 
ideals rather than matorial desires have unitod the Alliosin this crusade : 
“ By appealing to our most animal passions, Germany has aroused 
. , 
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instincts dormant in us all, almost subdacd by centuries of civilization, 
but still se » that we must guard ‘against their resurrection: We 
are almost fatally tempted: to meet our enemy on his own ground and to 
fight him with his own weapons. Here our patriotism niust riso to a 
height not yet attained by mere humanity, uncxampled in tho history 
of the past.” 
“ The mission imposed on us,” he says, “ is to rebuild the temple of the 
idoals which are everlasting” ; and he quotes very aptly the famous 
command—“ Go, Francis, and restoro my house which, as thor scost, 
is all in. ruins "—which inspired the saint to whom M. Sabatier has 
devoted his literary life. In a charming little essay Professor Gilbert 
Murray tells us of an old Italian painter who, having fought for Italian 
unity and seon it accomplished, was dissatisfied because ho thought 
that the long struggle had not beon long cnough to purify ths natioa 
from materialism. The old Garibaldian, he goes on to say, would have 
welcomed Italy’s heroic decision in May, 1915. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
makes fun of the German Professors’ eagerness, before tho war, to find a 
eutonic ancestry for all great Italians, like Michael Angelo or Leonardo, 
There are many other light and engaging contributions, notably a 
paper on Italy as the land of music by Mr. E. J. Dont, a note on gondolas 
by Lord Dunsany, and the character of a fine old gentleman of remots 
Calabria by Mr. Okey, who insists, rightly onowgh, on tho intellectual 
activity to bo found in provincial Italy. Tho volume includes a good 
deal of verse and some music, such as a tuneful “ Siciliana” by Sic 
Alexander Mackenzie. Those who buy it to help a-good cause will have 
value for their monsy. 





READINGS FROM INDIAN HISTORY.* 

Ir wil! be a lazy or a stupid boy or girl who can read these two hundred 
and forty brightly written and copiously illustrated pages without 
acquiring a lifelong interest in the great Depondency of India, Here is 
the tale of a civilization older than that of Europo and, in former timea, 
much more closely allied to the West than it was when the spread of 
Islam in the Near Eaat placed a barrior of hostile Semitic nations between 
the inheritors of Greoce and Reme and the heirs-of the great literature 
which sprang from the Vedic hymns. From the first we may see the 
causes gradually showing themselves which in the fulness of time 
brought about the unwilling, and seomingly fortuitous administration 
of “ John Company,” to be superseded in turn by the kindly rule of 
the Great White Queen. It is a story full of varied and deep interest, 
and Miss Sykes, in spite of the narrow limits she has set: herself, haa 
told it with unflagging zeal, knowledge, and sympathy. She is at her 
best, perhaps, in the chapters which deal with Baber the Lion and his 
famous Mogal successors, and here she makcs skilful use of apt quotations 
from contemporary records, including the writings of Baber himself. 
It was in Shakespeare’s lifetime that the first Englishman landed in 
India, and even then it was clear that only a vigorous administration 
of kindly and efficient forcigners could bring lasting peaco and prosperity 
to India. A great and ancient civilization, rich in all the arta, had 
not produced good and firm government. But through all the terrors 
and troubles of centuries of misrule and invasion Indian literary and 
artistic genius flourished, and may yet astonish the world with fresh 
wonders. 

Miss Sykes’s account of Hindu India (a much more dificult period 
to summarize clearly) is hardly so good as her admirable description of 
Mogal rule, and professional ethnologists will perhaps question soma 
of her etatemenis. This part of her history will not supersede 
Mr. Rangaswami Ayengar’s excellent little manual. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, whether the Dravidians came from Mesopotamia, 
or the supposed submerged Indo-African tract, or from anywhere out- 
side India. Similarly Sir Herbert Risley’s speculations as to Indo- 
Scythians are now regarded with much suspicion. But these inevitable 
criticisms do not affect the value of an extremely interesting and readable 
account of India as it was before the Portuguese sailed round Africa 
and rediscovered the land of Alexander’s famous conquests made 
three hundred and twenty-seven years before our era. Miss Sykea's 
little book is well worth reading by young and old alike. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE, 

A Short History of English Rural Life. By Montaguo Fordham. 
(Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—This attempt to reconstruct village 
life in Anglo-Saxon days, and to trace its changes down to 1014, has 
some delightful antiquarian features, and shows that it is possible, if 
only just possible for Mr. Fordham, to combine tho rdles of laudator 
temporis acti and of a progressive Libera! who wants to bless recont efforts 
to reform rural life and economy by Acts of Parliament. He is certainly 
most at his ease and will afford most pleasure where he writes as an 
antiquarian. When he gets to the nineteenth century he becomes more 
sketchy. Such a momentous event as the Poor Law Amondment Act 
does not assume anything like its due importanco in the perspeotive, but 
we are grateful for his paragraphs upon the roads. Mr. Fordham 
evidently thinks that the peasant was better off in tho picturesque days 








* Readings from Indian History for Boys and Cirls. By Ethel R Sykes. Part Ie 
“From Vedic Times to the Coming of the Drilish.” Loudoun: Cristian Literary 
Society for India. (2s. net.) 
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of “ status” than under the system of “ contract,” which was becoming 
in Tudor times the rule instead of the exception. To be adscriptus 
giebae and to pay the taxes of the country without a voice in its govern- 
meat appear to him lesser cvils than to lose a customary claim upon some 
strip of unfenced, undrained land in a spot that the peasant did not 
choose for himself. And very likely most of the peasants, having little 
imagination, would havo thought likewise. Those who find happiness 
in a vote or in liberty to starve or to ris¢ in life are only the few visionaries 
who make for progress. Mr. Fordham gives an excellent and carefully 
studied presentment of “‘ the good old days ” which were thankfully left 
behind, even at the cost of the degradation and misery of the labourer, 
a century ago. He scems ungenerous to the post-Reformation clergy, 
but otherwise most fair in his judgments. For instance, he hates the 
whole system of enclosure and the injustice with which it was carried 
out, but ho writes of it as “improving the conditions under which 
agriculture was carried on,” and practically admits that it was necessary. 
He has gone to good authorities, such as Arthur Young and Profeesor 
Vinogradoff. 








EXPERIENCES IN HUNGARY. 

Some Experiences in Hungary, August, 1914—January, 1915. By 
Mina Macdonald. (Longmans and Co, 3s. 6d. net.)—The feeling of 
English people towards the Austrian Empire throughout the war has not 
been one of real enmity, but rather that the peoples composing it must 
take their punishment for their mistakes or the folly of their rulers. 
Nor has there been any sign that the Austrians hate us, or that the 
Hungarians and Slavs are less fond of us than we have always gladly 
believed them to be. Those notions are supported by this book, which 
describes the first six months of the war spent by an English or Scots 
weman in the house of a Hungarian Prince. It is a light, rather 
euperficial, pleasant enough volume, illustrated with photographs, and 
probably gives a true impression. The Herrschaft are cultured, genial 
folk, who succeed in making the alien enemy feel scarcely any discomfort, 
admitting to her, at any rate, little deep concern in the war. The neighbour- 
ing village is Slovak and frankly anti-Austrian. Miss Macdonald does 
not help us to understand how the Dual Monarchy has held together. 
She chows us officials friendly to the point of disloyalty, and villagers 
who would rather fight on the side of Serbia or Russia than on that on 
which they find themselves, Of the wounded soldiers who come to be 
nursed at the Schloss, the prominent ones are from the Trentino, and 
only desire to get into Italy out of Austrian rule, and all hate their 
officers, The references to epidemic diseases in the Army and towns 
sound as though the vitality of the population must be sapped. Yet the 
Empire fights on. 








THE HIDDEN SCOURGE. 

The Hidden Scourge. By Mary Scharlieb, M.S., M.D. With a Foreword 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, (C. Arthur Pearson. 
Is, net.)}—Dr. Scharlicb’s thoughtful, temperate, and informing little 
bock can be warmly commended to the public at Jarge. ‘‘ One who is 
not only an experienced surgeon, but a good Christian woman,” is, as 
tho Bishop says, specially qualificd to explain the significance of the 
recent Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, on which 
Dr. Scharlieb herself served. Of “the three great racial poisons,” 
alcohol, tubercle, and syphilis, syphilis is the most potent cause of the 
shocking infant mortality which we still have to deplore. Dr. Scharlieb 
insists on the erroneous nature of “ the idea prevalent that these diseases 
are always the result of sin, and that therefore those who euffer from 
them should be permitted to bear the punishment which they had 
incurred.” Many innocent adults and children are among the sufferers. 
Dr. Scharlieb’s remarks on metheds of prevention, and especially on the 
necessity for the carly notification and treatment of cases, deserve 
careful reading.——Synopsis of the Final Report of the Royal Commission 
on Venereal Diseases. By Douglas White, M.A. (National Council 
for Combating Venereal Diseases, Kingsway House, W.C. Is. net.)— 
This summary of the Report, which has an appreciative preface by Lord 
Sydenham, the Chairman of the Commission, will be useful to medical 
men and to those engaged in administrative work, who are just now 
eo busy that they have iittle timo to spare for Blue Books. The 
National Council, which has issued its first Annual Report describing its 
organization and the many useful series of lectures which it has already 
arranged for the troops and for civilians, deserves our thanks for making 
the Royal Commission’s work more easily accessible to the classes for 
whom it is specially intended. 








THE AFTER-WAR SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN 
IN THE OVERSEA DOMINIONS. 

The After-War Settlement and Employment of ex-Scrvice Men in the 
Oversca Dominions. Report to the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir 
Rider Haggard. (Saint Catherine Press, 3d.)—Sir Rider Haggard, 
between February and July last, visited the Dominions, conferred with 
the Governments, and made many public speeches on the question of 
keeping within the Empire euch of our soldiers as care to emigrate after 
the war. Save in South Africa, where small farmers are at a disadvan- 


tage, Sir Rider found that the Dominions would welcome our retired 
soldiers, and, so far as possible, allot land to them, or provide employment 
on the same terms as to their own veterans, 


The Dominion Governments 





would reserve the right to select such intending emigrants in England. 
Sir Rider’s unofficial mission, undertaken on behalf of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, should have valuable results, if the work that 
he began is carried on and a definite scheme is prepared. We simply 
cannot afford to let our good men emigrate to countries outside the 
British Empire, which has now a white population of only fifty-eight 
millions and which offers the most varied possibilities to the intelligent 
and industrious, 








THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


The End of a Chapter. By Shane Leslie. (Constableand Co. 5s. net).— 
This witty and indiscreet little book is the work of a very young man 
who, when invalided in hospital, began “ to record notes and souvenirs 
of the times and institutions under which | had lived, realizing that I 
had witnessed the suicide of the civilization called Christian and the 
travail of a new era.” Mr. Leslie has all the dogmatism and prejudice 
of youth, and his diatribes against our society, our Church, and our 
institutions in general before the war will annoy those who take them 
too seriously. But he writes attractively on Eton and Cambridge, on 
his recollections of his uncle Lord Randolph Churchill and of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, on his old Irish grandfather who was the Iron Duke's cousin 
and who had seen Talleyrand and talked with Walter Scott, and on 
Irish countryfolk and their remoteness from our ways of thought and 
life. He was at King’s—not ten years ago—and draws a kindly and 
humorous sketch of Walter Headlam, the brilliant Aeschylean who would 
“instruct select groups of explorers in his own rooms” amid a chaos 
of books and papers. He has no new story of “O. B.,” but he recalls 
Rupert Brooke, who was at King’s with him, as a “‘ semblance of a 
Greek god in a football shirt,” and as ‘a youthful Gabriel” when he 
played the messenger in the Eumenides. ‘The trouble in Ireland,” 
says Mr. Leslie, “ is that people are afraid of meeting for fear of becoming 
friends.” The epigram has a good deal of truth in it. 








Philips’ Large-Scale Strategical War Map of Europe: Western Area. 
Fifth Edition. (G. Philip. 2s. 6d. net.)—On one large shect this 
admirable map, which is clearly printed in colours, shows the Western 
battle-area from Antwerp to the Swies border, on a ecale of ten miles 
to an inch. An inset on a scale of five miles to an inch shows the 
area of the Britich operations, and is more accurate in the region of 
the “ great push” than the large map, which does not mark Thiepval 
and calls Ovillers ‘* Avelluy.” The index given with the map does 
not name Poziéres or Martinpuich, but will be useful for finding larger 
places. Such a map as this is a useful corrective to the detailed maps 
of the immediate scene of operations which appear in the newspapcrs ; 
it helps one to realize at a glance the extent of the task that General 
Joffre and General Haig have to perform in clearing France and Belgium 
of the invader. The map can be had mounted on cloth as well as 


on paper. 


The Cadmon Poems, Translated into English Prose by C. W. 
Kennedy, (Routledge. 6s. net.)—Dr. Kennedy of Princeton has 
made a readable prose version of the Biblical poems in Anglo-Saxon 
long attributed to the monk of Whitby of whom Bede tells us in a 
memorable passage. The brief hymn is now all that scholars credit 
to Cadmon; the paraphrases are by other hands, and the “ Genesis,” 
s0 much discussed as a possible source of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” is a trans- 
lation from an Old Saxon poem. But these early Anglo-Saxon works, 
whoever wrote them, are of much interest. Dr. Kennedy gives a 
fairly cloge rendering, though his prose is dull compared to the irregular 
alliterative verse of the original. In an appendix Mr. Morey, also 
of Princeton, discusses the very remarkable Anglo-Saxon miniatures 
illustrating “‘ Genesis’ in the Junius MS. at the Bodleian, all of which 
are reproduced ; he shows how important they are in the early history 
of English art. 


National Power and Prosperity. By Conrad Gill. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
4s, 6d. net.)—The main idea of this notable little essay is that national 
power does not promote national prosperity, and that wars waged for 
economic ends can yield no profit. The contrary belief, in Mr. Gill's 
view, is an offshoot of the obsolete mercantile theory and a complete 
delusion. He thinks that tho German echeme for acquiring a world- 
Empire by violence was based on a mistaken conception of the growth 
of the British Empire. Mr. Gill would revert from the modern theory 
of the State to the “ benevolent policeman” of the mid-Victorians. He 
looks forward to the rule of international law, based rather on ex- 
perience and reason than on any new system. It is a well-meaning 
and provocative little book. As a lecturer on economics, Mr. Gill 
greatly underestimates the strength of non-economic factors in inter- 
national relations. 


Hobson's Choice: a Three-Act Comedy. By Harold Brighouse. 
(Constable and Co. 2s. net.)—A play of Lancashire life, cleverly 
written, and with plenty of the caustic humour peculiar—on the stage 
—to that county. Four acts of Maggie Hobson’s brusquerie and 
terrifying capacity for managing everybody and everything are a little 
wearing, but in spite of that the play is worth reading. And in any case 
we have to thank Mr. Brighcuse for making us acquainted with that 
attractive person, Willie Mossop, 
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3. A cockney Mr. Dooley (Scotsman). 

4. & delightful creation (Truth). 

+ Phe immortal mirth-provoking Bindle (P. M. Gaz.). 
$. There should be a verb “ to bindle ” soon (Observer), 


BIN DLE 


Some Chapters from the Life of Joseph Bindle. By | 
HERBERT JENKINS, Author of ‘‘ The Life of George 
Borrow.” First printing 10,000 copies. Price 5s, net. 


Forty Years at the Bar 


The «MR of J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C.,. one of 
the most prominent figures at the Parliamentary Bar 
during recent years. Full of interesting reminiscences of 
his distinguished contemporaries. Just out, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Devonshire House Circle 


By Hugh Stokes, dealing with the reign of the fifth Duke 
and his beautiful Duchess, the famous Georgiana. Among 
the visitors to the famous Piccadilly mansion were Fox, 
Sheridan, Walpole, Gibbon, Dr. Johnson and the Prince 
of Wales. Just out. Price 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


The Way * Winepress 


A new novel by W. Riley, Author of “‘ Windyridge”’ 
(115th Thousand), one of the greatest first-book successes 
of recent years. 5s. met. October 13. 


Woman on her Own 


Faith, and The Red Robe. ‘Three Plays by Brieux. 
Translated by Mrs. George Bernard Shaw, J. B. Fagan, 
and A. B. Miall. 5s. net. Just out, 


Poetry %: Renascence 


of Wonder, by Theodore Watts- Dunton. For a genera- 
tion the author of ‘“‘ Aylwin ’’ was urged to republish his 
famous critical articles. He was engaged upon their | 
revision at the time of his death. Price 5s. net. Just out. 


Russian Memories 


Madame Novikoff’s new book. With an Introduction by 
Stephen Graham. A book that realiy tells about 
Russia and the Russians by a Slav. Madame Novikoff 
is known in every capital in Europe as the prime mover 
in the great Anglo-Russian Alliance. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Great Push ay 


Patrick MacGill’s has been proclaimed the finest. book 
the war has produced. 


First Printing .. oe ee ee 25,000 
Second __,, +. 10,000 
This is the success of ‘the hour. E ‘very one should read 
a book that tells the truth about the war. 2s. 6d. net. 

Soldier Songs 
A New Book by Patrick ns’ ill, Author of “ The Great 


Push,” “ Children of the Dead End,”’ ‘‘ The Red Horizon,” 
&c., with a Dedicatory Letter on what songs the New 
Amy sings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. met. October 13. 


My Wife 


A new Y cc by Edward Burke, author ef ‘ Bachelors’ 
Buttons,” (45th Thousand.) A book-of laughter. 5s. net. 
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Tae Tives.—“ othings. is more yy be voted amusing then *s 
Tewd acoounts of well-k of his time, There is @ flash of 
the rapier about these eubtle ie de tearnte. sketches. 


. } POLITICAL HISTORY OF JAPAN IN THE MEIJI 
By Professor W. W. McLAREN. 
Demy 8vo. 12s; 6d. net. [Just out. 
: dice Am authoritative work of real value. lt is remarkably 
interesting history.”’ 
ANTWERP TO GALLIPOLI! 
By ABTaUE ayer. en bet - fy about t 8vo. 7s. ea. act, 
Tsaan.—‘ Mr. Ruhl wri interes abou perso ti 
the Central Alliance and conditions seneuelie. 4 — 
POLAND’S GAGE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
y 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 
This book is a reprint of certain remarkable pamphlets, illustrating 
ee vitality of Pokish potionaiiiy.. and written mostly by representative 


(Nearly ready. 


1% have furttished- by Lord Br teed Wear- 
ase Mr Gee Gooch, Dr. Seton-Wetson, Mr. Sidney Webb, & 
POLAND PAST AND PRESENT 

By J. H. HARLEY Cr. 8yo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Some new and vital detail of the recent bistory of this unfortunate 
country are conveyed to British readers in Mr. H. ip aD veveeee 
interesting volume, It will be preceded by « scalp from tite a 

r. Ladislas Mickiewicz, which will cieke. ee attitude of the Hiah 
people ¢o Germany and reveal how deeply their sympathies arn. enlisted 
an the cause of the Allies (fw the Press: 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S Demy 8vo. Ga, net. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest directions of secial pad political 
reform, on the basis of a political psychology ougsmied recent 
scientific rescarch and experience. carly ready. 


AUTHORITY, LIBERTY AND rumcTion: IN THE 
LIGHT OF WAR: A Critique of Authority and Liberty as the 
Foundations of the Modern State and an Attempt to Base 
Societies on the Principles of Function (Nearly ready. 

By RAMIRO DE MAEZTU Cr. 8vo, 4a, Gd. net. 


AFTER WAR PROBLEMS 
Edited by W HARBUTT DAWSON. Demy 8Svo. 7a. 6d. net. 
This important volume, which has been edited by Mr. William Harbutt 
Dawson, is intend to state some of the more urgent national problems 
which will need to be faced after the war, and to offer a practicable 
programme of reconstruction. Un the Press. 
Wwe By GERALD STANLEY LEE, 
Author of “* Inspired Millionsires,’ ’* Crowds,’”’ &c. Cr. 8vo. Gs. net, 
“A study of what England and Europe oan expect of America during 
and after the war. A vow of the American people to the world, and « 
confession of their faith in the poople of all nations.” (Just out. 


THE SCIENCE OF PEACE: Being a Study of 
Educational Causes and Effects 
Specially addressed to Woman as the Directress of the ti fe Forces. 
By STANLEY DE BRATH, Author of “ Mysterias of 
Large crown 8vo. 43. 6d. aot. “(Just out, 


PRACTICAL PACIFISM AND ITS ADVERSARIES: 
“1S IT PEACE, JEHUP” (Nearly ready. 
By DR. SEVERIN NORDENTOFT Cr, 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


This book offers obvious and practical suggestions as to the lines on 
which the Peace Movement should go to work after the war. 


BATTLES AND BIVOUACS: A French Soidier’s 
Note-Book By JAC ACODES Ss ROUaRS. 
Translated by FRED ROTH W. Cr, 8vo. 
A vivid recital of the first six Teheties of warfare. 
affected, soul-stirring and free from exagzgerzetion; ov page, nay, overy 
4 line, compels atiention and evokes the most sympathetic interast. 
(In the Press. 
MY EXPERIENCES ON THREE FRONTS 
By SISTER MARTIN NICHOLSON. Cr. 8vo. 43. 6d. net. 
A vivid account of the author’s experiences in Belgium and Ruasia, 
and afterwards with the French and English troops. (Ready Oct. 16. 


THE DIARY OF A FRENCH PRIVATE, om" 915 
By GASTON RIOU. Translated by E. and C. 


About 5s. net 
Direct and un- 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. About 53. Avie the Press. 

LITERARY SuprLement or “Tae Trvrs.’’—* Mr. Rion is rather more 

than a simple soldier. He is a writer of great gifts—narrative power, 
humour, tenderne ess, and philosophical insight.” 


THE MAKING OF MICKY McGHEE 


By R. W. CAMPBELL, Author of “ Private Spud Tamson” and 
“The Kangaroo Marines.” With a a by H. K. ELCOCK, 
Cr. 8yvo. 6d. net. (Ready Oct. 16, 

These verses reveal the discovery of still ‘another Kipling, and these 
who desire a memento of this war and the lays of war should not fail 
to order their copies. An author who has esouned the whole British 
Army and a large proportion of our civilien world for a ing publie 


may- be guaranteed to keep up his reputation in this book of verses, 


NEW FICTION Cr. 8vo, 6s. each 


THE FINANCING OF FIONA 
By DOROTHEA CON 8. 

A sporting story with love interest running through it, which ends 

in an unexpected manner. LNearly ready. 


WHEN THE WICKED MAN else 
By GUY THORNE, Author of “ When It Was Dark.” 
Of unusual! and penetrating interest. A profound study of a bad man’s 
soul, stripped bare and naked. UIn the Press. 


REDWIN 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 
Miss Smed « latest novel is planned on a large scale, covers a wide 
range of model hit life, and deals with explorers, business gamblers, and 
men and women of x, aim biti (Just owt. 


FAMILIES REPAIRED 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 

Deals with a highly complicated matrimonial arrangement, proposed 
by an A lo-Canadian multi-millionaire asa the means repairing the 
fortunes of two noble families, and the plot involves numerous amusing 
and piquant situations and quaint embarrass ments. [Nearly ready. 


THE FARM SERVANT 


By E. H. ANSTRUTHER. 
Tho. central thems, of t} 18 re emarkable first novel is the passionate 


love-story of Anna Murpe ‘The Farm Servant.” But the study of 
Frank Harding and the maaner in which his life was affected cady Oct t mo 
women is of equal importance. {Ri ct. 16, 
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A Book of Cheerfulness: 
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you just 


smile your way right through 


THE FLOWER-PATCH 
AMONG THE HILLS 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Editor of the “Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Magazine,” &c. 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 





1916, 
1916, 


MAY 15th, 
MAY 31st, 


FIRST EDITION 
SECOND 


THIRD EDITION - 
FOURTH 


JULY, 1916, 
SEPTEMBER, 1916, 





Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll says in the “British Weekly” :— 

“I should imagine that, with women especially, this book will 
be a great favourite. But, speaking for myself, I have read it with 
gteat pleasure. Miss Klickmann’s book is sure of a large public.” 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan says :— 

“I have found it infinitely more interesting than a novel. Miss 
Klickmann’s book sparkles from cover to cover with exquisite 
and delightful humour, and with rare insight into character.” 


Mrs. Florerce L. Barclay (the author of ‘‘ The Rosary,” &c.) says :— 

“* A sense of fun, a perception of beauty, a love of life, and above 
all, an Uplift, are the qualities we need in books to which we turn 
for our lighter reading during these strenuous days. Without 
question, these qualities flourish and abound in Tie Flower-Paich.” 


The “Times”’ says :-— 

“* Miss Klickmann has the lively and familiar touch, as becomes 
a practised journalist; and she has enthusiasm. Moreover, she 
lias quite a sense of humour.” 


The “Spectator” says :— 

“Can any one imagine a more delectable place to live in than 
a cottage perched on the hills overlooking the Wye Valley? We 
do not wonder that Miss Klickmann delighted in it, and felt 
constrained to write a book on its beauties. This she has done 
very pleasantly.” 


The ‘“‘ Athenaeum” says:— 

“This is a cheerful book. The writer’s friendly and uncon- 
ventional manner, and her happy gift of humour, are likely to 
make a popular appeal.” 


The “Daily Telegraph” snys :— 

“Those racked with the problems of war and business might 
seek many worse palliatives than this volume, which transports 
the reader into a haven of peace, which is quite unfaked.” 


The “ Graphic” says :— 
“It is charming alike in title and text.” 


The “Guardian” says :— 
“Breezy and amusing. It is indeed a charming book, which 
might easily have been dull, but is not.” 


The “Field” says :— 
“A piece of work as charming as it is clever.” 


The “ Scotsman” says :— 

**One element in the book’s charm is the waywardness of a 
humour that does not allow the author to be long without a change 
of mood.” 


The ‘“ Church Family Newspaper” says :— 

“Miss Klickmann combines in herself an observant mind, a 
great sense of humour, and a delightfully easy style, a combination 
which enables her to write in a way which makes it a joy to read.” 


The “ Western Mail” says :— 

‘“‘A pleasant book is doubly precious to-day when we want 
something to turn the mind from the grim carnage and the sorrow 
that abound. For this reason, as well as for its own literary 
merit, we welcome The Flower-Patch among ihe Hills. This is a | 
book to take up when one is worried and out of sorts.” 


‘The “Northern Whig” says :— 


| delicious. 
| helpful. 


| “Great Thoughts” says :— 





“It is a very restful, happy book.” 


The “ Western Morning News ™ says :— 
“It is a volume of well-nigh unique charm, breezy, scent-laden, 
and eminently delightful.” 


The “ Methodist Recorder” says :— 
“It is a delightful book. The humour is gay and infectious, 
and holds many a laugh for the reader, some of it being positively 
And in its soberer parts the book is equally good and 
It is really excellent.” 


“To read The Flower-Paich among the Hills is as good as @ 
holiday—better than many a holiday we have spent.” 


The “ Sheffield Daily Telegraph’’ says :— 
“It is a capital story and makes entertaining reading. 


The “ Sword and Trowel” says :— 
“ An orderly review of such a book would seem like using firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly to describe the song of the lark.” 


The “ Erith Times” says :— 

“This book requires a new adjective—there is none in our 
language which can explain how charming it is.” 
The “United Methodist” says :— 


“A most delightful book, as natura] and refreshing and musical 
as the bubbling of a spring.” 


The “ Church of Ireland Gazette” says :-— 
“Miss Klickmann knows how to write. We thank her for a 
volume that will be valued by all who read its cheerful message.” 


The ‘‘ Monmouthshire Evening Post "’ says :— 
“‘ Full of the very atmosphere which surrounds the most beautiful 
spot in England, written with a keen sense of humour, The Flower- 
aich comes as a breath of the high hills around.” 


Tht “Life of Faith” says :— 
“‘ No one can come to The Flower-Patch without feeling delighted 


| and refreshed.” 
| The “ Yorkshire Observer” says :— 


“Miss Klickmann writes with a freshness and a vivacity which 
reveals a keen yet kindly sense of fun. There are chapters that 
brace the spirits in these trying days, and others surely equally 
beneficial because of the laughter they kindle.” 


The ‘‘ Glasgow Herald” says :— 
“‘ There is much sensible talk in its pages, and the story is told 
with many humorous touches.” 


The “ Western Daily Press” says :— 

“This is described as ‘a book of cheerfulness.’ The claim is 
made good immediately, and thesoughly sustained to the last page. 
It is emphatically a book for the times—a tonic for the prevailing 
anxiety and sadness.” 


The “ Gentlewoman ” says :— 
“It is just the book for a leisure afternoon.” 


The “ Aberdeen Free Press” says :— 
“It is wholly admirable in spirit and written with bright humour 
and charm.” 


The “‘ Melbourne Age” (Victoria) says :— 

“A cheerful book, one to be welcomed right royally in these 
dark times. ‘The perfect naturalness, the simplicity, the sincerity 
give a charm to the book which is beyond praise.” 
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